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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflicting 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 
important gatherings were known long enough in 
advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The BuLtetin will print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 
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A Prayer for 
True Brotherhood 


LORD, if we have been saying that 

we are all brothers and sisters and that 
we love Thee as Father and our lives have 
‘given the lie to that profession, forgive us. 
If we have been speaking of our hearts go- 
‘ing out to all mankind and our love has been 
asleep, forgive us—purge us from all in- 
‘sincerity and unreality. 


In these moments we pledge to Thee the 
devotion of a love that follows the way of 
Jesus in redemptive service to the least of 
our fellowmen and women, bringing re- 
freshment, hope and life, to the burdened, 
‘the weary, the sinful and challenging every 
Be ttude, custom, convention, or institution 
that oppresses hd limits life or freedom for 
any of ‘Thy children. 


| O, live in us this day and the days that 
follow. 


Even in us. 
—A Southern White Student 
What Is the 
Federal Council For? 


N THE MIDST of the sweeping so- 
cial changes of our day, inevitably per- 
plexing to everybody, the churches, 

Protestant and Catholic alike, are unsettled 
but are making strenuous efforts to under- 
stand what is taking place and to make the 
right adjustments. In this difficult situa- 
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tion, the Federal Council of Churches, as 
the cooperative agency of Protestant bodies, 
stands at a crucial point. The Council is not 
as strong and resourceful as the situation 
demands—no organization is—but we be- 
lieve that no better intelligence, no deeper 
consecration, no truer social-mindedness, no 
greater faith and courage are being shown 
anywhere than in the governing bodies and 
committees of the Council. These direct, 
and, in the last analysis, control the staff; 
and while they have given the staff a proper 
measure of initiative, those who know will 
agree that committees and staff have worked 
harmoniously together. 


What do the constituent denominations 
want of the Federal Council in these times 
which try men’s souls? What do they de- 
sire it really to be and do? ‘This is a ques- 
tion which has been forced to the fore by 
the discussions in some of the recent eccle- 
siastical assemblies. 


The answers are varied and confused. In 
the main, three views are expressed by in- 
fluential groups. 


First, there are those who oppose, some- 
times in denunciatory language, the Federal 
Council’s concern with social problems. 
They hold that religion has to do only with 
the relation of the individual to God and 
that the-Church, as an institution, need not 
concern itself with how people live, what 
they suffer, what havoc is wrought by war, 
or what monstrous evils threaten mankind. 
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Second, we find those who are socially- 
minded but hold that the Federal Council 
should go no farther in its dealing with cur- 
rent issues than the denominational groups 
have-themselves gone. The Council, they 
hold, should restrict its work and utterance 
to the zone within which there is clear 
agreement. 


In a third group are those who believe 
that the Federal Comncilyiaeetas. as it is 
able, should cherish a prophetic attitude and 
attord real ‘leadership aneenelping the 
churches to think their way through the 
social problems on which Christians are con- 
fused and most in need of light. They feel 
the need for collective study, for objective 
research and for careful but courageous set- 
ting forth of the results thus secured. And 
they think that the Council, being interde- 
nominational and therefore able to think of 
Protestantism as a whole, is, moreover, in a 
position of peculiar advantage to render this 
greatly needed service. This third group 
has come to value the Federal Council just 
because it can and does do what the first 
group feels should not be done at all, and 
what the second group would expect the 
denominations alone to do! 


Obviously the Council cannot follow all 
of these points of view. Which does the 
prevailing thought of the churches want it 
to follow: 


To this question the best thought of the 
official committees of the Federal Council 
is now being given in a sincere effort to 
arrive at the position which the churches 
that created and sustain the Council genu- 
inely desire. Not in any sense as proposing 
a solution of the problem but as offering a 
stimulus to the thinking of the Council’s 
constituency on this subject, we raise certain 
questions. 


If the first view were to be followed and 
all the Council’s efforts at social welfare laid 
aside, would it not destroy the influence of 
the Council upon the public mind? And 


would not such a step be repudiated qutic 1 
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by the thoughtful laity and clergy? Unleg 
we are gravely mistaken the position has lon/ 
since been established in practically all de 
nominations that the churches have an in 
escapable responsibility, growing out of th 
heart of their Gospel, for laboring to creat! 
a social order in accord with the mind o} 


Christ. 


What if the second point of view bj 
adopted and the Council’s study and utter) 
ance on social questions be confined to th! 
zone within which there is already a knows 
agreement throughout each of the denomi 
nations? Would not this rob them of thi 
very service which the far-seeing spirits 11 
every denomination really desire, namely, « 
collective leadership in studying the prob. 
lems on which agreement has not yet beer 
reached and which for that very reasor 
stand most in need of study? 


Is not the third attitude the one eae 
has given significance and value to the 
Council in the past? Recall, for example 
what happened at the very first meeting of 
the Council in 1908. The Social Ideals of 
the Churches were adopted. Yet at that 
time only a single denomination had official- 
ly approved them. Subsequently nearly all 
of the denominations did so, stimulated by 
the action of their representatives in the 
Federal Council and grateful to them fot 
their faith and courage in taking such a 
stand. Have the denominational leaders of 
today a different view as to the proper func- 
tions of the Council than those who were 
present at its birth? 


But, of course, it is imperative that such 
utterances by the Federal Council should 
never claim an authority that they do not 
possess, and so should not pretend to voice 
the opinion of the several denominations 
except in those particular cases in which the 
denominations have already made their own 
position clear. Much of the present con- 
fusion has arisen over the tendency of the 
daily press to attribute to statements of 
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| 
(Council an authority which it has never 
fclaimed for them and which it has on more 
}than one occasion disavowed. One of the 
practical problems is to work out a plan for 
aking it clear to the public that studies 
and reports of the Council are not trying to 
speak officially for the denominations but 
are seeking to shed such light as they can 
on problems which all denominations will 


sooner or later have to face. 


| 


| At Last We Learn We 
Are Members One of Another 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S bold and 
constructive step has apparently saved 
Germany from collapse and chaos. 
The one-year moratorium on intergovern- 
mental debts and reparations has succeeded 
for the time being in staving off her im- 
pending bankruptcy, both financial and po- 
litical. 


The immediate cause of, the crisis was 
the “flight” from Germany of her working 
capital. It is estimated that during the first 
six months of 1931 about $1,000,000,000 
was withdrawn, seventy-five to eighty per 
cent by foreign investors, the rest being 
German capital sent abroad for safety. 
What was the reason? International dis- 
‘trust. Many investors began to doubt the 
solvency of the German government, doubt 
her ability to carry out the Young plan of 
payments on reparations, doubt her ability 
to resist the growing resentment against the 
injustices of the Versailles Treaty and the 
combined opposition of Communists and 
Hitlerites. Financial insolvency would have 
almost certainly led to the collapse of her 
government and to civil war between Com- 
munists and Hitlerites, and possibly even to 
the break-up of the Reich into various frag- 
ments. 


Chaos in Germany would clearly be a 
calamity for all. Should the German Reich 
go under, what would France do? Or Eng- 
land? Or the United States? Would Russia 


i 
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take a hand in the turmoil? Would it mean 
another world war? 


The lesson of all this is clear and is a 
vivid portrayal of the Christian truth that 
we are all members one of another. If one 
nation suffers, all suffer. The strong are to 
bear the burdens of the weak, and so fulfill 
the royal law of love. 


The one-year moratorium may stave off 
Germany’s financial shipwreck, but will she 
be able, a year hence, to resume her annual 
reparation payments of over $400,000,000! 
Thus far she has paid her reparations and 
built up her industries by foreign loans, es- 
timated at present at about $5,000,000,000. 
Of these loans the United States holds 
about $3,000,000,000. Payments of rep- 
arations by foreign loans cannot, however, 
be indefinitely continued. It looks as though 
the end of this way of meeting her obliga- 
tions is about at hand. 


President Hoover stepped into the pic- 
ture none too soon. ‘The mere fact that 
the United States was helping to solve their 
problem was not only welcomed by the na- 
tions involved but was in itself a factor of 
immense significance. Our long maintained 
policy of aloofness from European affairs 
has been abandoned. ‘The fiction of our 
isolation has been ended. ‘That fact served 
instantly to relieve the tense situation. Con- 
fidence that a way out would be found arose 
because the United States is now committed 
to a policy of helping to find that way out. 


The inescapable solidarity of the life of 
the nations has been disclosed in a striking 
way. As Mr. Hoover said twelve years 
ago, “We cannot fiddle while Rome burns. 
.. . Our expansion over-seas has entangled 
us for good or ill, and I stand for an honest 
attempt to join with Europe’s better spirits 
to prevent these entanglements from in- 
volving us in war.” 


Especially heartening to those who look 
forward with hope to the World Disarma- 
ment Conference next February are the 
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closing words of President Hoover’s an- 
nouncement on July 6. “The world,” he 
said, “has need of solemn thought on the 
causes which have contributed to the de- 
pression. I need not repeat that one of these 
causes is the burdens imposed and the fears 
aroused by competitive armament. Con- 
templation of the past few weeks should 
bring a realization that we must find relief 
from these fundamental burdens which 
today amount to several times the amount 
of intergovernmental debts.” 


Millions, not only of Americans but also 
of Europeans, would, we believe, enthusi- 
astically welcome President Hoover’s con- 
structive leadership in helping to secure 
drastic reduction in armaments and arma- 
ment budgets in every land. If it turns 
out that the debt holiday has in fact saved 
Germany and Europe from financial ruin 
and economic and political chaos through 
the reestablishment of general confidence, 
this should be but a prelude to a larger pro- 
gram for confidence and peace among the 
nations. 


In this program, America has her inevi- 
table part to take. American tax payers 
and Congress must be led to see that the 
United States holds a key position. We 
must be willing to do our part, generously 
and in good spirit, both in the reduction of 
armaments and the readjustment of the 
settlement of reparations and debts. In 
pushing such a program and cultivating a 
spirit to support it the churches have a great 
responsibility. 


The Rural Billion 
HE PUBLICATION this year by 


the Council of Women for. Home 

Missions and the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of a series of interesting 
books on the general topic of “Christianity 
and the Rural Life of the World” was 
stimulated by the attention given by the 
Jerusalem Conference to the billion of 
rural dwellers of the world. . It should 
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prove a great experience for Protestantism) 
in the United States, with its rural heritage, 
to study the social, economic, educational 
and religious needs of those who live on 
the land. If, as President Butler of Colum= 
bia has said, “The land challenges modern 
scholarship and modern human interest in 
a score of ways,” the interests of the people 
on the land surely must not be alien to the 
churches. 


Yet two recent letters from readers of 
the BULLETIN remind us that Protestant- 
ism is today not true to its rural heritage. 
Brief quotations will remind us rather 
bluntly of it. One farmer writes: “The 
people on the farms need the sympathy of 
the church as much as the workers in the. 
cities do. But we do not get it. Why not??? 
And a minister at work in an isolated Ap- 
palachian Mountain community brings this 
pointed testimony: “From boyhood I was. 
impressed with Jesus’ words, ‘The poor 
have the gospel preached to them.’ But for 
the most part they do not. And the pro- 
gram of the abundant life for which the 
church is in existence hardly reaches this 
region at. all. How desperately it 1s 
needed!” 


Whether or not the workers of the cities 
get more attention from the church than do 
those on the farms, the condition of agri- 
culture in the United States and in many 
other parts of the world is more serious 
from the point of view of the churches than” 
most’ of us realize. First of all, vissuessom 
social justice and human brotherhood are 
involved. Does western civilization know 
nothing better than to allow agriculture to 
be practically eliminated, as has been done 
in England until now only five per cent of 
the people live on the land? Would that 
be statesmanship or Christian justice for the 
United States? It would appear that it” 
would not even be enlightened self-interest, 
and yet that is the path we are traveling. 


Plainly the nation has failed to grapple 
whole-heartedly with her rural — 
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and all the institutions of religion have a 
stake in the situation. Yet there are very 
few church studies on rural life or pro- 
nouncements on its problems, as compared 
with those on other subjects. And only 
here and there are there changes in the pre- 
vailing policies of religious bodies which 
use the country and village churches simply 
as stepping stones for ministers to the pul- 
pits in towns and cities. 


One reason for this distressing condition 
is that the theological seminaries and the 
officials of synods, presbyteries, conferences 
and districts have not yet been able to sum- 
-mon the courage and the strength necessary 
to get them over one of the high hurdles on 
Mmtneir path. Ihe name of that hurdle is 
cooperation. 


In many areas, there is still time to cre- 
ate worthy rural parishes through the proc- 
esses of unselfish cooperation. But there 
_ 1s a race on between stupid institutionalism 
and unselfish cooperation. Which will win 
the race will be determined in the near 
future, and all of us, if we will, may have 
a part in the determination. 


Methodist Conference 
|. Points a New Way 


HE CAMPUS of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, was 
recently the scene of one of the 
' most remarkable conferences we have ever 
seen. Three hundred and fifty ministers 
_ assembled, under the auspices of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, 
for the single purpose of studying the 
major religious problems of today. ‘They 
_ stayed together for ten days (and in swel- 
tering heat) not to discuss organizational 
plans of financial promotion but to think 
deeply on the basic questions of our Chris- 
tian faith. 

At least three factors made the confer- 
ence notably creative and set an example 
_ which it is hoped may be followed by many 
others. 


so i, Sia om! 
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In the first place, the conference marked 
a departure from the over-preoccupation 
with promotional and financial plans. Here 
was a gathering at which no reference was 
made to a budget or a campaign, no slogan 
was evolved, no organizational maneuvers 
projected. There was a realization that, 
important as all these may be, there is some- 
thing of far deeper consequence—a clearly 
held and gripping faith—without which 
the best promotional schemes will be as im- 
potent as machinery without a dynamo. 


Secondly, the conference was what it 
was because of hard and honest study that 
had gone into it. The idea that by some 
magic of “discussion method” a group that 
had done no real preparatory work could 
get wisdom by pooling their surface im- 
pressions had no place here. For nearly 
two years solid preparation had been made 
by a group of commissions, the results of 
whose study were available in printed form 
before the delegates left their homes. 


Thirdly, the conference disclosed a 
growing synthesis between evangelism and 
social service. That a positive evangelistic 
note was central was indicated in the very 
name, “A Conference on the Significance 
of Jesus Christ for the Modern World.” 
It was no less evident in the fact that the 
one subject which commanded major in- 
terest was the Christian conception of God. 
But neither faith in God nor allegiance to 
Christ was ever thought of as in any way 
separate from our responsibilities for eco- 
nomic justice, world peace or brotherly re- 
lations between the races. ‘The evangelism 
with which this conference was concerned 
was an evangelism that has a clear social 
content and is consciously directed to pro- 
ducing personalities with a Christ-like con- 
cern for social welfare. It was an evan- 
gelism which recognized the call to “get 
right with God” but had learned that, if 
the New Testament is right in saying that 
“God is love,” getting right with Him is 
inseparable from getting right with one’s 
neighbors. 
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ls Conscience to Debar 
from Citizenship ? 


HE DECISION of the Supreme 

Court in the vease “ot Professor 

Douglas Clyde Macintosh, eminent 
theological scholar at Yale, and Miss Marie 
Bland, heroic nurse in the World War, now 
makes it the law of the land that no one 
can be admitted to American citizenship 
who has the slightest scruple about support- 
ing any and all wars in which the country 
may engage. 


The grave issue thus presented to the 
Churches it is impossible to ignore. It is 
not merely a matter affecting two individ- 
uals. Its effect is not even limited to 
Quakers and Mennonites, none of whom, so 
long as the present ruling stands, can ever 
be naturalized unless they forsake their re- 
ligious convictions. It is an issue that vi- 
tally affects every Christian citizen, for it 
requires him to accept the view that an act 
of Congress in declaring war is either iden- 
tical with the will of God or else superior 
to it. Is conscience to be subordinate to 
Congress? ‘That is the real issue. 


Surely we do well to remind ourselves 
that any legislative body is ordinarily an ex- 
pression of only the average morality of a 
community, not an embodiment of the full 
mind of Christ which the Christian is ob- 
ligated to seek. If the average morality is 
to become the norm to which the most sen- 
sitive consciences must be reduced, what 
hope have we of raising the standard to 
anything like a truly Christian level? Ap- 
proaching the matter from the standpoint 
of the State itself, we may well ask whether 
a willingness to fight at its behest is of more 
importance than an alert conscience and 
complete integrity of character. 


The case is not yet settled, for an appeal 
has been made to the Court for a rehearing. 
If it is not granted, there is still the possi- 
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bility of changing the naturalization law so 
that the promise to “defend the Constitu- 


tion”? may be interpreted as not necessarily — 


involving the obligation of military service. 


Signs are not lacking that this issue is 
one on which the Churches will take a 
courageous and unequivocal stand. 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. 5. A., at its recent 
meeting, recalling that its doctrinal stand- 
ards declare that “God alone is Lord of the 
conscience,” set forth “its belief that the 
right and duty of citizenship should not be 
conditioned upon the test of ability or will- 
ingness, contrary to conscience, to bear arms 
or to take part as a combatant of war.” 


The General Council of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches voted “that 
we respectfully plead with the Supreme 
Court to grant this petition for a rehearing 
Of mtnis case.” 


The Northern Baptist Convention, 
though taking no action this year, in June, 
1930, declared that, “at this time when the 
United States and fifty-seven other nations 
have renounced war and have pledged them- 
selves to use only the methods of peace in 
the settlement of their controversies, it is 
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quite unsuitable that,our courts and our laws | 


should require applicants for citizenship to 
make pledges that conflict with the spirit 
and intent of the Peace Pact.” 
declaration was made at the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ in 
1930. 

Here is a question on which there can be 
no doubt that the Federal Council is clearly 
in line with the views of the denominations 
when it declares that “if the present natu- 
ralization law does, under fair interpreta- 
tion, require the exclusion from citizenship 
of applicants who put allegiance to God 
above every other consideration, we believe 
that the law should be amended.” 


A similar — 
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Jesus and the Unemployed 


Reflections on Matthew 20: 1-16" 


By Ricuarp Roperts 
Minister of Sherbourne United Church, Toronto 


T IS SOMETIMES URGED that the teaching 
of Jesus has grown out of date, and is in any 
case inapplicable to the circumstances of this age. 

Jesus lived in a simple rural civilization, and if there 
was a social problem at all, it was all confined within 
the bounds of the town or village: and if the prob- 
lem could not be altogether solved, what was left 
over was taken care of by the mutual helpfulness of 
the neighbors. But today our social problems are 


national problems: some of them are already world 


problems. The simple handwork of long ago has 
been superseded by machine industry and mass- 
production. And there are other things. None the 
less it is true that there is no difference of kind in 
the ‘problems of modern society from those of the 
Galilean society with which Jesus was familiar. There 
is only a difference of scale. Our problems are larger 
but they are the same old problems. From “the 
parable of the unemployed” (Matt. 20: 1-16) it is 
quite evident in that simple society they were familiar 
with the problem of unemployment. 

Now Jesus did not speak this parable as in any way 
suggesting how unemployment should be dealt with. 
He was really thinking of something else: and He 
uses the fact of unemployment in order to illustrate 
another and more far-reaching point. This is a parable 
of the justice of God: and it is no doubt intended to 
suggest the kind of justice that men should practice 
toward one another. But Jesus does show incidentally 
what He felt about unemployment. It is clear that 
Jesus did not regard it primarily as an economic prob- 
lem, but as a human problem. With us it is regarded 
primarily as an economic problem: and our plan is to 
solve the human end of the problem by charity. But 
that was not Jesus’ way. He puts the human end first ; 
and the economics of the matter has to adjust itself to 
the human necessities of the case. He didn’t think 
that economic laws and processes had their roots in 
the nature of things and were therefore incapable of 
The view of Jesus if He were here today 
would be that it is not the man who must adapt him- 
self to an economic system but the economic system 
that must adapt itself to the man. 

So unemployment would naturally be to Jesus first 
of all a human problem. And anyone who has con- 
templated unemployment at close quarters can hold 
no other view. During the unemployment crisis of 
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1907-1908 in England it fell to me to see the actual 
human consequences at close range. I lived day by 
day in the presence of the tragedy of human deteriora- 
tion—seeing decent men sink into despair as one after 
another of their household goods made their way to 
the pawnshop; seeing unemployed men gradually be- 
coming unemployable, seeing their hearts gnawed and 
torn by the hunger of their wives and children and 
an immense anger arising in their souls against a social 
system that permitted such things to be. I did not 
hear of it, but saw it all with my own eyes: and being 
very close to it for many months I confess it looked 
sometimes as though I lived in an insane world. For, 
after all, the wealth of a nation is its people, its men, 
its women, its children; and a system that permits this 
periodic wastage of its human wealth is in sad need 
of overhauling and reconstruction. 

I am not an economist: I do not know whether it 
is inevitable that there should be these recurring cycles 
of prosperity and depression. In my heart I do not 
believe these things are inevitable: but it is a region 
in which I am not competent to speak. It should not 
be beyond the wit of man to exercise that social fore- 
sight which should at least mitigate the stringency of 
these reactions. But of this I am sure, that it is our 
business to see to it beforehand that there is a wise 
provision for these contingencies in some form or 
other of unemployment insurance. The maintenance 
of the human wealth of a nation should not be left to 
the caprices of private or semi-private charity: nor 
should men who are out of work through no fault of 
their own be subjected to the humiliation of anything 
of the nature of private or public doles. 

Now, in this parable, Jesus implies—even if He does 
not statedly lay down—the principle. Why stand ye 
here all the day idle, says the owner of the vineyard 
to the men in the market place. Because, they an- 
swered, no man hath hired us. They had been ready 
to work all day, if they had had work to do. At the - 
end of the day, each man, the man who had worked a 
full day and the man who had worked only an hour, 
received the same pay—from which it is evident that 
Jesus regards it as proper that the men who went into 
the vineyard at the eleventh hour should be paid for 
the work they would have done if they had had a 
chance to do it. Jesus, as I said, is here expounding 
the justice of God, which should be the justice of 
man, but isn’t. In our world, we go on a principle 
of equivalence. We pay for what we get—goods or 
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services rendered—we get what we pay for. We 
work by the hour or the day or the year; and so we 
are paid. But there is a deeper principle in the divine 
justice: which, looking first not at the work but the 
worker, decrees that the willing worker shall not go 
wanting his daily bread. 


It is a commonplace among us that it is a man’s 
duty to work; and we rightly despise the idler and the 
slacker. For myself, I would subscribe to St. Paul’s 
principle: If a man work not, neither let him eat. 
And apart from genuine evidence that a man is by his 
record proved willing to work, I would, for my part, 
compel a man to perform a labor task before letting 
him eat; and I believe that there are in every com- 
munity men who should be sent to special institutions 
where they may be disciplined back into habits of 
work. No society can afford to maintain able-bodied 
parasites. But what about the willing worker! If it 
is, aS we Say, a man’s duty to work, it would appear 
to follow that it isa man’s right to have work to do. 
For rights and duties imply each other. But suppos- 
ing there is no work for him to do? I do not know 
whether human society can be so organized that there 
will always be a full-time job for every man. It 
seems to me that not the most acute social planning 
can quite provide for accidents of nature, vagaries of 
weather and climate; and that, at the best, there is 
likely to be periodic unemployment. Well, then, since, 
because it is his duty to work, it is a man’s right to 
have work to do, and there is no work to do—it seems 
to be the logical conclusion that some provision should 
be made beforehand to enable him to tide over the 
period of idleness. In the parable, the fine justice of 
the owner of the vineyard makes the provision; and 
there ought to be the same fine justice in human society 
to see to it that the honest worker is not in his time of 
idleness exposed to the humiliation of seeking and 
receiving charity or to that deterioration of his human 
quality to which unemployment always does expose 
a man. 


It is not for me to say how this should be done. As 
I said, I am no economist. All that I can see is that, 
to any provision that is made, there are necessarily 
three parties. The first is the worker himself. It 
will belong to his personal dignity and self-respect that 
he contribute his share to the provision. The second 
is industry; it will be foresight and wisdom on the 
part of the industry in which a man is engaged to 
share in the provision that when the bad time is over 
he returns to his job in good heart, unembittered and 
undemoralized. The third party is the rest of us— 
the consuming public, who should have the fine justice 
to care for the unemployed worker, the wise prevision 
to avert the deterioration of the human quality of the 
nation and to secure the well-being of the whole social 
organism. This triple alliance of the worker, the in- 
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dustrial system and the nation as a whole is the ground- 
work of a scheme of unemployment insurance that 
would save us in the future from the recurrence of — 
the shame and the tragedy which this last winter has 
laid or should have laid so heavily on our consciences 
and on our hearts. 


It would be a substantial and noble application of 


‘the principle of divine justice (which Jesus is ex- 


pounding in this parable) to our own social conditions. 
And I pray you, for Christ’s sake, to lend the weight 
of your advocacy and support to the project now afoot 
of unemployment insurance. 
time to achieve a just and workable system, and it 
ought not to be done in a hurry. But done it should | 
be, as the first installment of that Christian justice _ 
which is the only alternative today to the materialistic 
and terrorist communism that is bidding so vehemently 
for the franchise of the world. 


Study Course on the Liquor Problem 


A discussion outline for adult Bible classes, young 
people’s groups or other organizations desiring to make 
a thorough study of the liquor problem, has been com- 
pleted by Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, Educational 
Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
published by the Congregational Education Society, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The course is the result of extensive study given 
to the question not only by Dr. Winchester, but also 
by a Committee on Religious Education of Adults ap- 
pointed by the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

The study is organized entirely on a discussion 
basis. It is made up chiefly of a carefully prepared 
series of questions designed to stimulate thinking 
and reading. The major headings are as follows: 
I. Law and Freedom; II. Is Prohibition Solving the 
Liquor Problem? III. Other Methods for Solving 
the Liquor Problem; IV. What Are the Factors in — 
the Solution of the Liquor Problem? V. What Are — 
the Next Steps? VI. What Should the Church Do? 
Under each of these headings the critical issues are 
outlined in question form and the most valuable source 
material for information is listed. The.outline is de- 
signed to be used in connection with such important 
literature as Irving Fisher’s “The Noble Experiment,” 
and Professor Feldman’s “Prohibition in Its Economic 
and Industrial Aspects.” 


An introduction discusses methods both of enlisting 
interest and of leading the discussions of the group. 

The present limited edition is issued for experimen- 
tal uses with the expectation that later it may be issued 
in revised form. Copies can be had at $.20 each from 
the Federal Council, 105 East 22d Street, New York, 
New: 


It will take us some | 


. 
| 


movement in the United States up with 


were so largely concerned with parish 
problems and programs that they chief- 


_ the one hand and denominational lead- 
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Federations Face Forward 


By Ross W. SANDERSON 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 


» HAS BEEN repeatedly indi- 
cated in the BULLETIN, the pub- 
lication of “Protestant Coopera- 


tion in American Cities” late in 1930 
served to bring the church federation 


a start. Other studies of the urban 
church made under the auspices of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search had been influential but they 


ly influenced individual churches on 


ership on the other. The special sig- 


- nificance of Dr. Douglass’s study of 


seem apathetic and incompetent? 


the church federations of a score of cities was that it 
brought interdenominational leadership face to face 
with the problems inherent in cooperation, and defined 
the limitations under which federative Protestantism 
works in America. 


It is no part of the purpose of this article to discuss 
further the volume referred to. The intention is rather 
to report the temper of its leaders as for the first time 
they have faced adequate sociological analysis of their 
labors. This can best be done by telling something 
of the mood and spirit of the church federation execu- 
tives (state and local) as they assembled in Chicago 


‘ at the close of June for their annual conference. 


Sympathetic observers went up to this meeting with 
sincere curiosity. What would they find? Would 
there be adequate leadership, or would the personnel 
Would there be 
high courage and penetrating thought, or would there 
be merely superficial and traditional reactions? Would 
there be an atmosphere of bafflement, discouragement 
and perplexity? Might it be that there would be 
evidences of a strategic retreat, with federation play- 
ing an interim role behind the front line trenches, 
while still farther back fighting Protestantism reorgan- 


' ized its forces for some new advance? 


It was a gratifying surprise to find that all such 
questionings were uncalled for, all such fears unneces- 
sary, in fact quite unwarranted. Not since the great 
conference in Cleveland in 1920 had any such group 


_ assembled to hear so solid a program. From the out- 
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set there was sounded a new note of confidence and 
conviction, and if at the close of the third day there 
was fatigue, it was the honest weariness of those who 


\ 
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had thought hard together and had 
utterly refused to fool themselves with 
soft words. 

A generation ago there was a swift 
passion for the organization of church 
federations. Without counting the 
cost local “branches” were set up, most 
of them to live only long enough to 
leave a memory of failure as a chief 
stumbling block in the way of more 
enduring progress in the future. Then 
came a period of “digging in,” when 
inost of the present federations (sev- 
eral score of them) were patiently or- 
ganized under the leadership of Fred 
B. Smith and Roy B. Guild. Most 
of the more significant cities had church federa- 
tions at the end of this period. Then came a lull. 
The organizing effort seemed to have spent itself; 
there was everywhere such heavy responsibility locally 
that the federation executives found themselves un- 
able to evolve a strong and continuous national pro- 
gram; the toll of loss by death or transfer to some 
other type of service was heavy. Few new organiza- 
tions sprang up; many of the older ones faced difficult 
days. Eventually Dr. Guild was recalled with a 
mandate to work specifically on the organization of the 
states. This mandate was not without its special diffi- 
culties in view of the problem of relationships, espe- 
cially in the field of religious education. And finally, 
just when Dr. Douglass had raised the question as to 
whether this movement was the promised deliverer 
from the ecclesiastical competition so generally la- 
mented, or merely a forerunner likely to make way for 
some sturdier type of program, which would more 
courageously face the issues of faith and order—just 
at this moment of disturbing challenge, the whole 
problem was further complicated by the world-wide 
economic depression. If ever it seemed unlikely that 
a thin line of pioneers would be able to keep their 
morale, this was such a time. 


Fortunately a new factor had entered the situation 
—the unrealized maturity of the leadership. The 
secretaries themselves had a mind to think and to face 
real issues. They were less and less interested in learn- 
ing the tricks of a trade, and more and more interested 
in discovering the underlying principles of what gave 
increasing evidence of being a new profession. 


To start the program, a professor of church history, 
Dr. John T. McNeill, author of a determinative vol- 
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ume on “Unitive Protestantism,” linked the fellow- 
ship of this “conciliar” movement with the beginnings 
of Protestantism four centuries ago. Gradually it be- 
came evident that 20th century cooperative Prot- 
estantism is simply the spirit of the Reformation seek- 
ing new expression in a time when social values have 
emerged as of greater contemporary significance than 
the merely negative aspects of religious freedom. 

Various centers of activity came up for critical re- 
view. Evangelism was subjected to most penetrating 
analysis, and a superb report remanded to the com- 
mittee which had submitted it, in order that it might 
still more adequately represent the thinking of the 
group. There came from Dr. Tippy of the Federal 
Council a moving appeal to wed evangelism and social 
service once for all, so that their unnatural estrange- 
ment should forever cease. And when the social 
service committee gave its interpretation of the mean- 
ing of that part of the program the spiritual sig- 
nificance of such labors as it reported was so clear 
that it was more than the impulse of a wag which 
suggested that this report should be referred to the 
committee on evangelism! 

Likewise the field of religious education was dis- 
covered to be more than a sector of federation activity. 
It was held to be a method and an attitude which 
should pervade the entire program. 

Comparatively little was said about the problems of 
organized goodwill: internationalism, inter-racial re- 
lations, industry and labor, or even comity. Always 
it was in the background of everybody’s thinking, 
however, that we live in a world of strife, and that 
the price of strife is vast human suffering. Slowly 
there came over the group the recognition of the fact 
that they were, by the very nature of their vocation, 
at the real heart of the problem of modern civilization. 
Granted that the task of integrating American Prot- 
estantism is almost heart-breakingly difficult—can 
business be any more easily reconstructed, can the 
relation of nations be made friendly with less effort? 
And have the economic and political orders made more 
significant progress in America than has the divided 
church? 

Slowly it came over the group that the mechanisms 
of peace are a major concern of modern society, and 
that the church ought to be the first to perfect these 
mechanisms. Can a competitive church criticize an 
unfriendly family of nations? Can a non-cooperative 
Protestantism summon the capitalistic economic order 
to better things? Evidently the biggest thing the 
church can do in a competitive world is to weld its 
own forces together for friendly advance. If the great 
watchword of the past was freedom, the great need 
of today is fellowship. If the church fails to achieve 
fellowship within itself it will be quite powerless to 
lead a civilization away from the brink of that chaos 
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which awaits nations and races and classes that can- 


not fellowship together in peace. 

As the meeting drew to a close it became evident 
that all this was not only being intellectually realized 
but was being personally actualized. There had been 
insistent demand that national Protestant cooperation 
be built not merely on denominational units but also 
on territorial representation. Always this demand had 
been weakened by the fact that the secretarial group 
itself gave no evidence of a common mind. This year 
the Association of Executive Secretaries seemed finally 
to grow up. It had an unmistakable mind of its own; 
and what’s more it had achieved a genuine fellowship. 

When you think of it, it may be that we have greatly 
overemphasized the “lag” shown by the church. The 
church is a conserving institution, properly conserva- 
tive. One would not expect it, as an institution, to 
run on ahead. But the calendar of actual events may 
have been overlooked. Protestant cooperation in 
America, in its present form, was well begun by 1908. 
It was about that same time that the cooperative ideal- 
ism of the nation expressed itself in the organization 
of civic clubs and councils of social agencies, and in 
chambers of commerce of a more vigorous type. The 
movement begun then antedated the post-war develop- 
ments of an international nature, and all the “planned 
economies” of today. It survived the unwisdom of 
the Interchurch World Movement, and holds now the 
chief opportunity for Protestant progress in America. 

At its best the church federation movement is 
genuinely democratic, scientific in its techniques, and 
Christian in its spirit of cooperation. That combina- 
tion is well-nigh unbeatable. The movement is con- 
vinced that it need not be nervous about specific issues, 
however important in themselves, if it can build and 
maintain a genuine fellowship. Common thought 
with an ultimate measure of agreement on issues cou- 
rageously faced in friendship is better than the promul- 
gation of the correct opinions of the few. Right 
methods permanently utilized are of more significance 
than correct conclusions foisted on constituents by 
propaganda, however sincere and benevolent. Com- 
radeship is worth more than agreement. All this be- 
gins slowly to dawn on the leaders of cooperative 
Protestantism in America. 

Said Dr. Douglass, in effect, “If you would carry 
this task through to success, you leaders of coopera- 
tive Protestantism in America must show high cour- 
age, and you must do penetrative thinking.” Say the 
leaders of cooperative Protestantism in America, in 
effect, “You are right. With full knowledge of how 
difficult it is to meet your challenge, we accept it 
wholeheartedly. This movement is to stand or fall 
according to the measure of high courage and penetra- 
tive thought which we can ourselves muster and which 
we can commandeer in our communities.” 

All the evidence goes to show that they mean it. 


~ 


oy 


a 


there was much disquietude. 
-felt the spirit of courage and faith which pervades the 
_ Council as a whole. 
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Observations of the Present European Scene 


(An informal report of a personal visit made m the spring and early sum- 
mer, by Dr. Macfarland, for rest, meeting friends, attending conferences 
and giving lectures.) 


WAS AT GENEVA on the occasion of M. 
Briand’s return after his defeat for the presi- 
dency of France and heard the discussions in the 


League Council on the Austro-German Customs Union 


and the proposal for a European Union. In these 
and in personal conferences with members of the 
League Council and Secretariat, it was evident that 
At the same time one 


The increasing activities of the League and the 


International Labor Office are encouraging. The feel- 
_ing induced is that the League is the only force that 


can resolve the tremendous problems at issue. It must 
be admitted, however, that one found reflected at 
Geneva the feeling that the European situation is just 


- now far more difficult and regarded with less optimism 


ent proposals of President Hoover. 


than on my last visit in 1928. 


Hopes of the coming disarmament conference were 
cautiously expressed and it was intimated that we 
must not expect too much. 


GERMANY 


While in Berlin I felt the portent of the crisis which 
later became public. There was everywhere noted a 
sense of fear and apprehension rather than complaint. 


At the university I was advised to revise my mes- 


- sage and omit all references to international affairs 


and political matters. Among the students there were 
ardent bodies of both Hitlerite nationalists and com- 
munist internationalists and feeling ran strong. 


- Suggestions of the coming situation appeared in 
conversations at the various receptions tendered me, 
including one with a former president of Germany, 
Justice Walter Simons. Later on it was all confirmed 
by Dr. Steinweg at the meeting of the Central Bureau 
in Paris, who intimated the possibility that the two 


‘radical parties in Germany, although opposed to each 


other in principle, might unite through mutual discon- 
tent and incite a revolution to overthrow the existing 
government and social order. He also earnestly de- 
scribed the danger from resulting anti-religious move- 
ments. 


All this fitted in with and prepared one for the pres- 
Indeed it was 
often observed that only the United States could save 


7 a European and world calamity. 


One could witness evident signs of financiai in- 
stability in Germany and, above all, the sense of fear 
of coming disaster. I left Berlin deeply disturbed and 
I wonder if it is now seen that debts and reparations 
cannot be considered independently of each other. 


Later on, the utterance of the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, was hailed with 
warm appreciation by all thoughtful people. 


After a visit to lecture at the University of Prague 
and a brief stay in Vienna, I went to Budapest as 
chairman of the American delegation to the Congress 
of the Federation of League of Nations Societies. 


FEDERATION OF LEAGUE OF NATions SOCIETIES 


I have sent a full report of this meeting to the 
League of Nations Association. It was a body of re- 
markably representative, earnest and in many cases 
influential men and women, in some cases including 
men who occupy or have occupied governmental posi- 
tions. 


The subjects discussed were those which are before 
the League of Nations itself. The American and 
British delegates (the latter including Lady Gladstone 
and Lord Dickinson) came to a compromise agree- 
ment on the opium question. The Committee on 
Disarmament had as chairman an officer of the Swiss 
army, Colonel Dolphus, and as a leading member Ad- 
miral Drury-Lowe of England. The proposal of the 
American delegation was pretty radical, but was out- 
distanced by that of the committee which, of course, 
we gladly accepted. 


In the discussion of the same questions as are at the 
fore in the League itself one got a sense of the gen- 
eral situation. One German delegate outlined the ques- 
tion of debts and reparations and put the responsi- 
bility on the United States. At the same time hearty 
recognition was accorded our part in the Treaty of 
Paris renouncing war. 


FRANCE 


While in Paris I had several conversations with 
friends in political life, including one with a former 
Premier and now a Cabinet member, and another with 
a member of the Council of State. I was also a mem- 
ber of a small group which met the new President, 
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Paul Doumer. These conversations were of course 
privileged and are not reflected in my following ob- 
servations. 

Nearly all others with whom I talked expressed 
distrust of Germany’s politics, disbelief in her reported 
financial situation, emphasis on her alleged military 
demonstrations, criticism of her expensive new war 
vessel and minimizing of her reported danger of revo- 
lution. 

M. Briand is less secure as Foreign Minister, the 


Church Conference of Social Work Marks New Era 


GENERATION AGO there was too little 
AN sympathy between the church and the profes- 

sion of social work. Even today in some quar- 
ters there are misunderstanding and lack of coopera- 
tion. But the point of view of the church on making 
religion concrete in human service and the point of 
view of the social workers, who through experience 
have come to the position that persons must be adjusted 
to life as well as fed, clothed and sheltered, have been 
moving toward mutual understanding and cooperation. 


The time was ripe, therefore, for such a move as 
the organization of the Church Conference of Social 
Work, with Dr. Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice, as the chief organizing spirit. The various de- 
nominations had their departments of social service, 
and the Episcopal Church had done significant pioneer- 
ing work in the field of relating its clergy to social 
work. The Lutherans also had been active in this 
area. Some simple organization, however, was needed 
to bring the various separated groups of Christians 
together to discuss their common interests, to face 
together the social mission of Christianity, and to 
make common impact on American religious thought. 


The meeting in Minneapolis last June was held in 
conjunction with the other meetings of the National 
Conference of Social Work, of which the Church Con- 
ference is an associate group. There is great value in 
getting church social workers into contact with the 
National Conference, for it keeps them close to the 
best professional procedure and achievement. It is 
hoped, too, that the influence of the Church Confer- 
ence on the National Conference may lead to a greater 
emphasis on the spiritual aspect of human service and 
human personality. Something of the sort was ac- 
complished at Minneapolis in the series of beautiful 
vesper services in which speakers, chosen for their 
combination of significant achievements in social work, 
with spiritual tone and insight brought a series of 
messages on the Spiritual Resources of the Social 
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belief being among many that his peace measures have — 
failed. 

President Hoover’s proposal was met by an almost — 
entirely critical French press, in some cases with bit-— 
ter irony. We were charged with asking France to — 
pay Germany’s bills. Comparisons were made of © 
what the proposal would relatively cost the United — 
States and France, showing France’s relative disad- © 
vantage. All this was modified and softened later, | 


(Continued on page 27) 


Worker. The first speaker, Prof. Richard C. Cabot, — 
President of the National Conference last year, gave : 
a message of unusual spiritual value and his pervasive — 
influence throughout the Conference raised the re- i 
ligious tone high. That the high quality was pre- — 
served by the following vesper speakers will be suffi- 
ciently evident in the mere mention of their names: : 
J. Prentis Murphy, Dr. Worth M. Tippy, Dr. Graham ~ 
Taylor and Prof. Gertrude Vaille. 


One outstanding impression that comes from such — 
contacts is that social workers are thinking not merely — 
in terms of relief, or of palliatives, but of welfare © 
problems in their fundamental issues. And wherever . 
man is deeply concerned about his brother, there God 
is, and there is religion. 


Central in the outline of the Church Conference was 
the period from one to five-fifteen, with the luncheon 
conferences, a series of them lasting throughout the , 
week, the afternoon meetings from three to four- — 
thirty in the Westminster Church, and the vesper 7 
services from four-thirty to five or later. The meet- — 
ings were supported in a way that was gratifying and — 
which exceeded the expectation of the chairman. The 
representation was excellent in the spread over de- 
nominational and geographical areas, with most of the 
leading bodies of the United States well represented, 
and also the United Church of Canada. Quite as 
noteworthy was the spread of interests and types of © 
service represented—pastors and _ parish workers, 
child-caring workers, representatives of hospitals and 
of homes for the aged, workers with delinquents, rep- 
resentatives of theological schools, church federation 
executives, and leaders in councils of church women. 
Even more gratifying than the spread of numbers and 
interests was the quality of fellowship together. 


The Church Conference movement is young but 
growing. The conference here reported was only the 
second, the first having been held in Boston a year 
previously, but it represents a real need, it aims t 
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express the very heart of Christianity in Christ-like 
service, it brings together representatives of our 
divided Christianity on an ideal basis, namely that of 
common love and solicitude for God’s human children. 
Under the leadership of Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, 
the new chairman, careful planning will be made for 
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the Conference in Philadelphia next year, which ought 
to mark a new long step in progress of effective social 
Christianity in America. 
L. Foster Woop. 
Colgate Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 


Summer Radio Program Till October Ll 


P \HE SUMMER SERIES of religious services 
sponsored by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America over the net- 

works of the National Broadcasting Company con- 
“tinues to October 11, after which the fall and winter 
“program will be inaugurated. 


er) 


_ The present schedule is as follows: 


From 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. (Eastern Daylight 
Time) over WJZ and 36 associated sta- 
tions from coast to coast, Rev. Frederick 
K. Stamm, Minister of the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in “The Friendly Hour.” 


From 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. (Eastern Daylight 
Time) over WEAF and 42 associated sta- 
tions from coast to coast, Rev. F. H. 
Knubel, President of the United Lutheran 
Church, in “The National Sunday Forum.” 


From 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. (Eastern Daylight 

- Time) over WJZ and 34 associated sta- 
tions. from coast to coast, Rev. Charles 
L. Goodell, Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Evangel- 
ism, in “Sabbath Reveries.” 


A distinguished program of music accompanies each 
‘of the three hours. 

The Mid-Week Hymn-Sing, formerly presented on 
Thursday evening from 7 p.m. to 7:30 p.m., has been 
transferred to Tuesday evening at the same hour and 
over the same station, WEAF, but with an increased 

network of 21 associated stations from coast to coast. 

The Daily Morning Devotional Service over WEAF 
and 26 associated stations continues to be presented 
from 8:15 a.m. to 8:30 a.m. 


CoLtuMBIA CHANGES POLICY 


The Columbia Broadcasting System, the other 
agency providing a country-wide network of stations, 
on August 9 announced that it would no longer make 
a charge to religious agencies for its service but would 
donate its facilities for such religious programs as go 
out over its system. The officers of the Federal 
Council of Churches are pleased to note that the 
Columbia System has thus adopted the same policy 
tJ 
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and principles which the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has generously followed for several years. 

The Columbia System in its new program will recog- 
nize three major periods: Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish. The Protestant broadcasts will be sent out 
on Sunday morning at 10 o’clock, Eastern Standard 
Time. The Catholic and the Jewish periods will be on 
Sunday at 2:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 

The new program of the Columbia System will be 
inaugurated on Sunday, September 13, at which time 
three prominent church leaders will be heard. Right 
Reverend Irving Peake Johnson, Bishop of Colorado, 
will speak at the Protestant Hour, Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston, at the Catholic Hour, and 
Rabbi Jonah B. Wise of New York, at the Jewish 
Hour. 


The announcement of the change in policy of the 
Columbia System said: 

“In adopting the new plan of religious broadcasting, 
we have uppermost in mind freeing ourselves from 
the responsibility which we are not qualified to assume 
of allotting time on a commercial basis to different 
religions and different preachers. So long as we view 
this question solely in the light of business practice, 
we are likely to fail to give to the radio audience the 
balanced religious broadcasting it is entitled to. We 
feel that religious broadcasting is a public service 
which should be administered as far as possible under 
the guidance of persons closely associated with re- 
ligious endeavor and definitely capable of handling 
such broadcasting in the public interest.” 

Among the Protestants who have advised with the 
Columbia System in preparing this schedule of speak- 
ers are Bishop Francis J. McConnell (Methodist 
Episcopal), Dr. Charles E. Burton (Congregational), 
Rev. Theodore F. Savage (Presbyterian), Dr. Samuel 
Trexler (United Lutheran), Rev. Stanley B. Hazzard 
(Baptist) and Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs (Protestant 
Episcopal). Most of the Protestant advisers are re- 
lated in various ways to the Federal Council of 
Churches, and since its Radio Department is vitally 
interested in all broadcasting under Protestant auspices 
it hopes for the largest possible success of the new 
undertaking. 
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WORLD STEWARDSHIP UNION CREATED 


ROM THE TIME the opening service of the 
B wen Stewardship Conference was held in St. 

Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, in June, until the 
closing address, there was a growing feeling of the 
breadth and depth of stewardship in its application to 
life, in the necessity for Christian stewardship in ma- 
terial things in order that society may escape the 
materialistic evils that threaten the world. 


The Conference was attended by about 300 dele- 
gates. Scotland had the largest delegation, headed 
by the Moderator of the Church of Scotland. Eng- 
land’s denominations were represented. Other coun- 
tries in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
also had delegates. The largest delegation outside of 
Great Britain came from the United States, eight com- 
munions being represented by over fifty delegates. 

The message of the Conference will be printed in 
a book of about 100 pages, selling at about eighty 
cents, which can be ordered from denominational 
offices. 


Beginning at noon on the second day delegates were 
asking how to perpetuate this good work. Dr. David 
McConaughy had been in Great Britain for three 
months conferring with church leaders and found a 
ready hearing. 
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Readers of the BuLLeTIN are used to thinking in 
world terms, and therefore, announcement that a world’ 
stewardship union was launched will not be surprising. 


As a result of the closing resolutions an interim, 
committee was appointed. Rev. W. J. Smith of Scot- 
land is chairman, T. Collet of Edinburgh and Dr, 
Harry S. Myers of New York are the Honorary Secre- 
taries. This committee was instructed to prepare a: 
constitution for a World Stewardship Union and to: 
arrange another Stewardship Conference to be held 
in America in 1934. The committee is divided into 
Eastern and Western sections. Each section will elect 
its own chairman. i 


The program was world-wide in its personnel and 
covered the subjects of stewardship and church: finance 
very thoroughly. An exhibit of American steward- 
ship material prepared by Dr. W. E. Lampe and Rev. 
E. H. Houser attracted much attention. : 


The Church of Scotland, at the General Aenea 
held a few weeks before the conference, voted that 
all ministers should be asked to preach on steward- 
ship on the Sunday before the conference opened. 


Harry S. MvErs. 


Plans for Evangelism Made at Northfield 


memories of Dwight L. Moody, was the scene, 

from June 24 to 26, of the kind of gathering 
for which Mr. Moody would have had the highest 
enthusiasm. Those who are responsible for leadership 
in evangelism in the various denominations came to- 
gether at that time for a retreat under the auspices of 
the Commission on Evangelism of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Bishop A. R. Clippinger, of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, who is the 
Chairman of the Federal Council’s Commission, was 
the presiding officer. 


pee NORTHFIELD, MASS., hallowed by 


The primary purpose of the retreat was the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life and personal preparation for 
Christian work. Practical interests, however, were 
combined with the devotional and attention given to 
the strengthening of the evangelistic spirit throughout 
the churches. 

A ringing message on the primacy of evangelism 
in all religious work was sent out to the churches. 

A suggested evangelistic program for the church 
year, beginning September 1, was agreed upon, the 
essential points of which were as follows: 


1. The Deepening of the Spiritual Life. 

a. By enrichment of public worship. 

b. By more loyal church attendance. 

c. By daily devotions. 
The Commission on Evangelism is making avail- 
able to the churches a series of daily devotions from 
January first to Pentecost, May 15. 

d. By placing religious magazines and other Christian 
literature in the homes. : 


2. The Winning of Others to Christ. : 
a. By pastors’ instruction classes. ; 
b. By holding decision or confession days in the 
Sunday school. 
c. By observing the “Home Visitation Evangelism” | 
plan. X 
d. By holding special evangelistic meetings or preach- 
ing missions. 


« 


3. Conserving Evangelistic Results. ‘ 
a. By organizing and conducting a class, one night 
each week for a period of six weeks, composed off 
new members. 
b. By following the members who move. 
c. By integrating the new members into the active life 
of the church. 
d. By participation in weekly giving. 
4. Helping the Pastor. 
a. In his evangelistic reading. 
b. In his evangelistic preaching. 
c. In his pastoral work—shepherding. 
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Among the special recommendations adopted were 
he following : 

“That special effort be made to encourage and en- 
ist as far as possible our pastors and laymen in the 
ork of home visitation evangelism with a view to 
‘eaching not only individuals but whole families for 
hrist and church membership; that we also encour- 
ge the use of all other methods of evangelism that 
ill adapt themselves to local conditions. 

“That the Secretaries of the various communions 


peace and disarmament are scheduled for 
bo the coming months, notable among which 
be the annual meeting of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, in 
Chicago; the Pennsylvania Pastors State Convention 
on International Relations, in Harrisburg; the annual 
meeting of the National Council for Prevention of 
War, in Washington, the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill, in New York, and the annual meeting 
of the Kederal Council’s Executive Committee, in 
Philadelphia, December 2-4. In all of these gather- 
ings the duty and the opportunity of American citizens 
in connection with the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence will be given trenchant treatment. 


M ANY MEETINGS on the problems of war, 


In preparation for the fall and winter programs of 
the churches, the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill has prepared three 
new documents. 


_ Disarmament and World Peace: The Opportunity 
of the Churches is a four-page folder designed espe- 
cially for pastors and church leaders in the local com- 
munity in preparing for Armistice Week. Various 
sections discuss “Why the Churches Insist Upon Re- 
duction of Armaments,” “Steps in the Movement for 
Reduction of Armaments,” “Constructive Policies,” 
and suggestions for Sunday and weekday services in 
Armistice Week. Single copies free. 


The Churches and the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence is a booklet of sixty pages, providing factual ma- 
terial for those who wish to study the actual world 
situation as the Disarmament Conference meets at 
Geneva to plan for reduction of armaments. The 
booklet opens with a study of the bearing of the teach- 
ings of Jesus on the problem of war and peace, fol- 
lowed by a collection of the more important resolutions 
adopted by various communions in recent years. Then 
come sections on the Disarmament Obligations of the 
Nations, the Problem of National Security, the 
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in conference with the Executive Secretary of our 
Commission on Evangelism, arrange for an evangel- 
istic visit to a number of pivotal centers in the South- 
land, January 17-29, 1932, similar’ to the visit on the 
Pacific Coast last January. 

“That special effort be made by the secretaries of 
the various communions by their assistance and en- 
couragement to reduce to a minimum the number of 
organized local churches which report no conversions 
and no accessions on confession of faith.” 


The Growing Peace Program of the Churches 


Human Costs of the World War, the Colossal Costs 
of Armaments and War and the World’s Military 
Establishments. A fairly full section presents the 
disarmament movement, which is followed by an 
analysis of the six parts of the Disarmament Draft 
Convention. Then follow sections on the Limitation 
of Naval Armaments, the Limitation of Air Arma- 
ments, War Debts, Reparations and Disarmament, 
and President Hoover’s Moratorium. The sections 
end with thought-provoking questions, designed to aid 
study and discussion groups and forums. Suggestions 
for further reading enable enterprising students to 
search for additional information on the various topics 
considered. 


The pamphlet sells for 25 cents; for ten or more in 
a single order, 15 cents each. 


Coming to Grips with the War System is a folder, 
No. X of the Brief Summaries for Busy Men and 
Women. This series is designed for those. who have 
little time for study but who desire to get the facts 
in briefest possible compass. It is thought that this 
series might be distributed through the church pews 
once a month. The cost is $1.50 per hundred. Single 
copies free. 


Many churches will become increasingly aware of 
the problem created by the World Peace Pact, re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy and 
pledging the governments to use only the methods of 
peace in seeking solutions for their controversies. The 
meeting of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, at Avignon, in 1929, 
adopted the following resolutions: 


“We earnestly appeal to the respective authorities of 
all Christian communions to declare in unmistakable 
terms that they will not countenance nor assist in any 
way in any war with regard to which the government 
of their country has refused a bona-fide offer to sub- 
mit the dispute to arbitration.” 


A year later, 308 Bishops of the Anglican Church, 
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gathered at the Lambeth Conference in London, de- 
clared : 


“When nations have solemnly bound themselves by 
Treaty, Covenant or Pact for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes, the Conference holds that 
the Christian Church in every nation ‘should refuse 
to countenance any war in regard to which the gov- 
ernment of its own country has not declared its willing- 
ness to submit the matter in dispute to arbitration or 
conciliation.” 


It will be interesting to note how soon communions 
in the United States will follow these distinguished 
examples in taking similar action. 


VISIT FROM BRAZILIAN LEADER 


Rev. Erasmo Braga, the distinguished Protestant 
leader of Brazil, especially known for his work in 
connection with the Committee on Cooperation in 
Brazil, spent some weeks in this country during the 
summer. On July 9 he was a visitor at the offices 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, calling especially to establish the closest pos- 
sible contacts with the Federal Council in behalf of 
the new Federation of Churches of Brazil, the organ- 
ization of which was described in a recent issue of the 
Bu.ttetin. Dr. Braga is Secretary of the federation. 

The holding of the Convention of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association in Brazil in the summer of 
1932 promises to be an epoch-making event in the 
religious life of that country, according to Dr. Braga, 
since this is the first time when a world gathering of 
Protestantism has been held in Brazil. He is eager 
to have a large representation of American churches at 
that conference. 


Roosevelt Praises Porto Rico Friendship 
Project 


During his recent visit to the United States, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico, ex- 
pressed to Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, of the Federal Coun- 
cil staff, his deep appreciation of the cooperation of 
the Committee on World Friendship Among Children 
with the Porto Rico Child Feeding Committee. When 
he saw one of the Friendship Treasure Chests filled 
with gifts his face beamed as he thought of the happi- 
ness these chests would give to the Porto Rico chil- 
dren. He asked Dr. Gulick to convey to those who 
were sending these chests and the accompanying hot 
lunches his gratitude for their splendid help. 

Dr. José Padin, Commissioner of Education for 
Porto Rico, was in New York for a few days in June, 
at which time the Committee on World Friendship 
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Among Children gave a luncheon in his honor. [ 
too, expressed his great satisfaction in this friendship 
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project and was deeply interested in the Treasure 
Chest method of cultivating goodwill. He said t G 
Department of Education would gladly undertake t 1 
distribution of the chests in all the schools. He thought 
the day best suited for the official reception would be 
“Discovery Day,” November 19. The Departmer 
would, however, continue to attend to the distributior: 
as long as the chests might come. 


In view of the continuing need of the children oj 
Porto Rico for nourishing food, the Committee or 
World Friendship Among Children has decided te 
invite its friends and supporters to carry on thei 
activities through the autumn. Already about five 
thousand chests have been sent by Sunday schools 
and young people’s groups. Many schools which 
wished to cooperate but were not able to do so before 
summer will now have the opportunity. ; 
Se 


Personal Religion No. 27 


PRAYER 


God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use; 
Although we grope with little faith, 
God, give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout ; 
From sleek contentment keep me free 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit,— 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music, let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums 
But never let me dare forget : g 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
But when at last the fight is won,, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address — 
FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by — 
number and enclose 10 cents per doz.; 75 cents per C., 
$7.00 per M. 
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News of the Churches of Other Lands 


GERMANY APPRECIATES FEDERAL COUNCIL 
MESssAGE 


HE MESSAGE adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America at its annual 
meeting last December, assuring “our Christian breth- 
ren in Germany that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America does not consent to 
the theory of Germany’s exclusive responsibility for 
the war,’ has made a deep impression in Germany, 
according to an official communication from Dr. D. 
Kapler, President of the German Evangelical Church 
Federation. Dr. Kapler’s letter also gives a graphic 

portrayal of the grave economic conditions in Ger- 
'_ many today and urges and emphasizes the necessity 
_ for ‘a reconsideration of war debts and reparations 
from the standpoint of justice and brotherliness. 
Dr. Kapler’s letter, written under date of June 20 
in behalf of the Federation that embraces all the Ger- 
man Evangelical national churches, said in part: 


“Today is the first opportunity I have had of expressing 
- the warmest thanks of the Church Committee to the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council for the brotherly spirit 
expressed in its Declaration and to you who signed the letter 
of 27th December, 1930, for your kind words that accom- 
panied it. The representatives of the churches belonging to 
the German Evangelical Church Federation have heard with 
gratitude and satisfaction that the Federal Council from 
whom the German Evangelical Church Federation had already 
received greetings—the first from any of the churches abroad 
—on the occasion of its founding in the year I922, is once 
again the first ecclesiastical body outside of Germany to raise 
its voice in the war guilt question, protesting against the un- 
speakably gross and unbearable injustice that has been inflicted 
on the German nation thereby. 
; “The theme of the German war guilt as set forth in the 
official documents of 1919 has been made use of again and 
again to silence the conscience of the world and to justify 
the immeasurable political and economic losses and the enor- 
mous financial burdens that have been laid upon the German 
nation despite all solemn pledges. : 

“The more certain I am that a speedy settlement of the 
reparations is a vital question not only in regard to the 
German nation but to all nations, the more gratefully I wel- 
come the fact that the Federal Council in its message— 
brought hither in the meantime by Prof. Dr. Keller—entitled 
‘The Churches and World Peace,’ proposes, too, that the ques- 
tion of war debts and reparations should be dealt with in the 
spirit of Christian brotherliness.” 


Ho.tianp Creates CHURCH COUNCIL 


A Council of Churches in the Netherlands has come 
into being this year and held its first meeting on May 
28 in the Consistory of the Domkerk in Utrecht. This 
most recent of the developments in church federation 
on the continent of Europe is a direct outcome of the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
held in Stockholm in 1925. 


The initiative in the organizing of this new center 
for cooperative work among the churches of Holland 
was taken by Dr. J. R. Slotemaker de Bruine, former 
Minister of Education, Arts and Sciences of the Dutch 
Government. Nine denominations are included in the 
Council, the Reformed Churches only having thus far 
refrained from joining. 

To Rev. Winfield Burggraaff of Holland, Michi- 
gan, writing in the Christian Intelligencer, we are in- 
debted for a report of the opening address given by 
Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine as the Chairman of the new 
Council, describing its purpose and spirit. He said in 
part: 


“We are not here to prepare for an organic union of two 
or more churches; this thought lies entirely out of our view. 
Those who are represented here are absolutely convinced, 
before God and man, of their right to exist as independent 
church groups. And their presence here, and their coopera- 
tion here, leave that conviction untouched. Further, ques- 
tions of confession and church-polity—of Faith and Order, 
to use the modern phrase—do not at all come up for discus- 
sion here. No one considers his own Confession or his own 
Church organization to be disputable in this circle. Each one 
maintains his rights; each one reserves the possibility of mak- 
ing changes in his own ecclesiastical life without the right 
to intervene on the part of this council. But we have come 
together to see what common task there is for the churches 
in the field of practical Christianity, as expressed in the term: 
Life and Work.” 


Prof. Burggraaff explains that the Reformed Church 
has held aloof because of the feeling that unity in 
doctrine is a pre-condition of federation. 


PouisH Protestantism Gains New Roorace 


Protestantism has awakened to a new life in Poland, 
according to a letter from Prof. J. Szeruda of War- 
saw. In spite of the fact that the six Protestant bodies 
which have developed in the new state have not been 
officially acknowledged by the government, they are 
described as having gained a sound foundation as a 
result of the constitutional guarantee of equal rights 
for all churches in Poland. Professor Szeruda writes 
that one of the most important developments among 
the Protestant churches has been the creation of the 
Council of Evangelical Churches of Poland as a cen- 
ter for conference and the cultivation of better under- 
standing. He says: 


“These Churches, owing to questions of frontier, language, 
customs and their own traditions, have been separated until 
quite recently and, consequently, were more or less strangers 
to each other. As the general representative body of 
Protestantism in Poland a Council of the Evangelical Churches 
of Poland was formed in Vilno, in 1926. Its task consists in 
uniting the Protestantism of the country, in promoting broth- 
erly unity among the confessors of the Gospel and in defend- 
ing the rights and interests of the individual churches. 
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Thanks to the activity of this Council, an approach of the 
churches to each other has been achieved in many domains, 
especially in the domain of home missions. In September, 
1930, the First General Conference on Home Missions was 
held in Poznan. A resolution to continue the work com- 
menced by the Conference, especially with regard to the 
Evangelical Work among the Young and Evangelization was 
passed by the Polish and German churchmen assembled.” 


Concerning other religious bodies of Poland, Pro- 
fessor Szeruda writes: 


“For some years past an Evangelical Movement of a re- 
formed character, now expanding to other districts has set 
in among the Ukrainians. This movement as well as the 
Polish National Catholic Church emanates from American 
emigrants, and is supported by them. The Polish National 
Catholic Church was organized in Galicia in pre-war times, 
and after the war also gained a firm footing in other districts 
of Poland. It is free from Rome and its construction is demo- 
cratic, its members belonging mostly to the working class. 
Lately, a schism has taken place within this church, the con- 
sequences of which cannot yet be foreseen. One section of 
the National Catholic Communities headed by the Warsaw 
Community is leaning toward Protestantism and has Prot- 
estant ministers and deacons, whereas another section is averse 
to Rome as well as to the Reformed Churches.” 


“KINGDOM OF Gop MovEMENT” ADVANCES 
IN JAPAN 


Perhaps the most remarkable evangelistic move- 
ment to be found in the world is being carried for- 
ward in Japan under the leadership of Dr. Kagawa. 
“The Kingdom of God Movement,” as it is called, is 
described by Dr. Kagawa himself as having three 
phases which are successively emphasized in the three 
years of the campaign: evangelism in 1930, education 
in 1931 and christianizing economics in 1932. He 
is careful, however, to avoid creating the impression 
that the movement is a temporary enterprise. He 
insists that each of these three features is to go on 
permanently until specific goals are reached. Evan- 
gelism is to continue until a million souls are won to 
the churches, the purpose being not to magnify the 
numerical strength of the Church but rather to de- 
velop it to the point where it may become a creative 
force, influencing the ideals and standards of national 
life. Education is to continue until 5,000 lay preach- 
ers have been trained, thus giving to the Church an 
adequate leadership. As for the program of human- 
izing and Christianizing the industrial order, the first 
goal is to win the 1,800 existing churches in Japan to 
active participation as branches in a nation-wide sys- 
tem of mutual aid societies, providing insurance for 
the sick and then after effecting this entering wedge, 
to lead the church members into the whole coopera- 
tive system. 

Dr. William Axling, one of the leading Baptist mis- 
sionaries in Japan and a correspondent of the Federal 
Council, writes that during the first six months of the 
“Kingdom of God Movement” special evangelistic 
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meetings were held in one hundred and five communi- 
ties. The Kingdom of God Weekly, started by Dr. 
Kagawa, has already attained a weekly circulation of 
30,000 copies and is provitig a great evangelistic force. 


One of the most impressive facts about the “King- 
dom of God Movement” is the way in which it com- 
bines Christian evangelism, Christian education and 
Christian social service. Dr. Kagawa refuses to think 
of the three as separate undertakings but regards them 
as indivisible parts of one enterprise. 


Dr. CHEnc Hoperut AsoutT CHRISTIANITY 
IN CHINA 


The Christian movement in China has been passing 
through a very dark period but, in the judgment of 
thoughtful leaders in that country, is now coming — 
into a more hopeful day, according to Dr. C. Y. Cheng, ~ 
the Moderator of the Church of Christ in China, who 
addressed the Administrative Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America at 
its June meeting. 


The Church of Christ in China, of which Dr. Cheng 
is the head, is a union of fourteen different denomina- _ 
tional groups, representing the fruit of missionary 
effort. It came into being in October, 1927, and 
unites in a single body Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Evangelicals, Reformed, United Brethren, the 
English Baptists and several other groups. 


Dr. Cheng’s address before the Federal Council’s 
committee was devoted chiefly to a description of what 
is called the “Five-Year Movement” among the Chris- 
tian forces of China, which has as its two objectives 
the deepening of the spiritual life in the churches and 
the strengthening of their evangelistic out-reach. 
Among the further practical: problems with which 
the churches are trying to deal in the Five-Year 
Movement, according to Dr. Cheng’s statement, are 
the overcoming of illiteracy, the raising of the stand- 
ard of living in rural areas, the strengthening of home _ 
life throughout the nation and the development of the 
Chinese churches to a level of self-support. 


The forces opposing Christianity in China, Dr. 
Cheng said, have never been more bold and challeng- 
ing, and openly assert that the Christian religion has 
no future in China. The real issue, however, as Dr. ~ 
Cheng puts it, lies not in what the anti-Christians say i 
and do but in the measure of courageous thinking and | 
acting and sacrificial living on the part of Christians. 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean of the Yale Divinity f 
School and Chairman of the Federal Council’s Ad- _ 
ministrative Committee, is planning to go to China 
in 1933 to assist the Chinese churches in their program 
of religious education, according to an announce- 
ment made by Dr. Cheng at the meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 
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The Council and Denominational Assemblies 


tions held during the early summer, the Fed- 

eral Council of Churches was a major subject 
of interest and discussion, occasioned chiefly by the 
divergent views about the report of the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home on the Moral Aspects of 
Birth Control. The misleading interpretations of this 
report by the daily press, which treated it as if it had 
claimed to be an official utterance for the Protestant 
denominations in the same way that the Papal En- 
cyclical was an authoritative declaration for Roman 
Catholicism, led to criticism, especially among those 
who had relied for their information upon newspaper 
comments. 


\ THE denominational assemblies and conven- 


The fact was often overlooked that the report was 
not a pronouncement at all, but rather a detailed 


study setting forth with equal care the point of 


view both of those who favored birth control and 


those who did not, and that the Administrative Com- 


mittee of the Council provided for the publication of 
both majority and minority views. % 


The actions taken by the various denominations at 


their official national gatherings may be briefly sum- 


marized as follows: 


The General Assembly of the’ Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. (Southern), withdrew from the Council, 
at least for the present. On the day following this 
action a message of “fraternal love’ was sent to the 
Council. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. voted that the Assembly “disapproves 
of ecclesiastical pronouncements on birth control” but 
continued its membership in the Council by an over- 
whelming vote and adopted a statement setting forth 
the basic reasons why the Federal Council is needed 
by Protestantism. 


The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church continued its membership in the Council. 


The Executive Committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention stated its strong conviction that “some 
symbol of the essential unity of Protestantism” is 
necessary, and that “in this juncture the Federal Coun- 
cil is most suitable as such a symbol.” The Conven- 
tion explained that the statement on birth control was 
not to be regarded as speaking for the Baptist de- 
nomination, and adopted a resolution designed to set 
up.safeguards in the issuing of future statements. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America, by an almost unanimous vote, remained in 
the Council. The chief point of discussion in this 
gathering centered around the Fellowship of Prayer, 
which, it was urged, should be warmly evangelical. 

The National Council of the Congregational 
Churches and the General Convention of the Christian 
Church, meeting jointly in Seattle, adopted a resolution 
giving enthusiastic approval to the Federal Council’s 
study of birth control and commending the general 
program of the Council. 


Neel a Gen NeGR EAT aVvORTD GATHERING 


r NHE Twentieth World’s Conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 4-9, under the chairman- 

ship of Dr. John R. Mott, and with representatives of 
nearly fifty nations in attendance, gave abundant evi- 
dence of its purpose and its ability to minister to the 
spiritual redemption of the individual and of the social 
order. 

One of the thorniest issues was the “war guilt’ 
question. After an intensive discussion running 
throughout the entire conference, a resolution was 
adopted in which the delegates, after affirming “their 
incompetency to deal with any of the political implica- 
tions of the question,’ expressed their desire “in the 
spirit of that international brotherhood which the 
Association seeks to promote throughout the world, 
to dissociate themselves from the injustice of at- 
tributing to one nation or group of nations alone sole 


responsibility for the war.’ This action closely 
parallels the statement on the war guilt question 
adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches last December. 

“An actual and considerable reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments” at the forthcoming Disarmament 
Conference was urged. 

When the resolutions on the race question were 
brought before the conference they were objected to 
by Oriental and colored delegates on the ground that 
they were abstract and evasive. After considerable 
discussion and after two brilliant speeches by members 
from India, it was voted that the conference holds that 
no man should be excluded from membership in the 
Y. M. C. A. solely on the ground of color. 

Declaring that “the cinema is an educational agency 
of great potentiality for the development of moral 
character and for the promotion of international and 
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interracial goodwill,’ the conference lamented the 
fact “that these possibilities are so little realized in the 
productions appearing on the screen.” 

An outstanding feature of the conference was the 
high caliber of the public addresses delivered by such 
Christian leaders as Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan, 
Dr. Erich Stange of Germany, Dr. John Mackay of 
Mexico, Dr. C. Y. Cheng and T. Z. Koo of China, 
Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, Prof. Henry P. Van Dusen 
and Dr. Rufus M. Jones of our own country. 

In sessions paralleling some of those of the World 
Conference, the Forty-third International Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America dealt with the current religious and social 
situation in the United States and Canada. Urged by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President of the Fed- 
eral Council, to keep the platform open for the utter- 
ances of prophets of social thinking, the International 
Convention adopted a strong statement calling prpon 
local Associations to pursue a “free speech” policy in 
the discussion of controversial questions. The Asso- 
ciations in the two countries were urged to do all 
within their power to assist the unemployed and to 
correct those economic conditions out of which un- 
employment emerges. Dr. Edward T. Devine, chair- 
man of the Federal Council’s Committee, which is pre- 
parting a redraft of ~The Social Ideals of the 
Churches,” was present as a special counselor. 
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A resolution asking that the naturalization laws be 


amended so that applicants for citizenship might not 


be discriminated against because of their conscientious 
objection to participation in war was adopted. The 
governments of the two countries were petitioned to 
work for a “drastic reduction of armaments.” 


Sharp differences of opinion were expressed on 


Ha 


! 


proposals which would make it possible for women to 


become full members of the Y. M. C. A. The whole 


question was finally referred to the National Councils 


of the two countries. 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary 


of the Federal Council of Churches, acted as the | 
chairman of the sectional conference dealing with the — 
question “What Next Steps Are Needed in Regard 


to Religious Emphasis?” The report on this subject 


urged local associations to examine carefully their 
objectives and to keep “the distinctively religious char- | 
acter of the Association movement” steadily in view. 


Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary of the Federal 


Council’s Department of Research and Education, de-— 
livered an impressive address on the foreign work of © 


the Association, summarizing the results of the ex- 
tended survey which he has directed. 

On August 5 at the Chamber of Commerce Club, 
a luncheon was tendered to a group of the leading 


churchmen from abroad jointly by the Federal Coun-— 


cil’s Commission on Relations with Churches Abroad 
and the Federated Churches of Cleveland. 


Dr. Ford Heads Church Council Workers 


sociation of Executive Secre- 

taries of Councils of Churches, 
State and Local, held in Chicago, II1., 
June 20 to 22, Rev. George L. Ford, 
' Executive Secretary of the Federated 
Churches of Youngstown, Ohio, was 
elected President for the coming year. 
He also becomes a representative of the 
Association on the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council. Dr. 
Ford has had a highly successful ex- 
perience as the director of the cooper- 
ative work in Youngstown, which 
includes the program of religious edu- 
cation as well as the other aspects of 
interdenominational service. 

The Vice-Presidents elected for the 
following year were Rey. Irvin E. 
Deer, Executive Secretary of the Kansas City Council 
of Churches, and Walter R. Mee, Executive Secretary 
of the Chicago Church Federation. 

The Chicago meeting brought together secretaries 
from cities as remote from each other as Port- 


A T THE annual meeting of the As- 


GEORGE L. FORD 


land, Maine, and Oakland, California. 
Among the subjects of major inter- 
est in the discussions were evangelism 
and social service and more particular- 
ly their relation to each other. An 
overture was sent to the Federal Coun- 


for a “joint consideration by its com- 
missions working in social fields with 
the Commission on Evangelism of the 


mission on Evangelism to messages 
and work of the other commissions.” 


the significance of the whole federa- 
tion movement as viewed in its essen- 


N. Evans, Secretary of the Indian- 
apolis Church Federation, presented a 
stimulating report of a committee which had given 
careful study to this subject. 

The significance of the Chicago gathering is inter- 
preted by Rev. Ross W. Sanderson on another page 
of the BULLETIN. 


Another center of much interest was — 


tial meaning and purpose. Dr. Ernest ~ 


- 


cil of Churches asking that it arrange _ 


relations of the message of the Com- © 
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The 1931 Seminar in Mexico 


Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, cooperated with the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America in conducting the sixth 
annual Seminar in Mexico, held in Mexico City July 
4-24. Dr. Landis was an assistant director of the 
Seminar. 
Over 140 persons were members of the 1931 Semi- 
mar, which has become an educational organization 
of real significance. The Seminar makes two contribu- 
tions: one to Mexico in providing perhaps the only 
open forum in the country for the discussion of im- 
portant issues; the other to the United States in en- 
abling a growing group of lay and professional lead- 
ers to acquire a better understanding of our neighbors 
‘to the South. Among this year’s leaders of round 
‘tables were Judge Florence E. Allen of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court; Rev. R. A. McGowan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Dr. Samuel G. Inman 
of the Committee on Cooperation with Latin America. 
The lecturers numbered forty-five and included 
Ambassador J. Reuben Clark, Jr., three members of 
the Mexican Cabinet, and many of the leaders of 
educational, public health and social work. A special 
: feature was the attention given to arts and crafts. - 
Dr. Landis reports a great change in the relations 

between the United States and Mexico, as contrasted 
with those which obtained when he was in Mexico 
about five years ago. He says: “Mr. Morrow changed 
the relations between Mexico and the United States 
and demonstrated once more the great’ things which 
one man of intelligence and goodwill can do. Am- 
bassador Clark continues the Morrow tradition and 
methods and has proved himself a worthy member 
of a growing group of diplomats of a new school 
‘which promises to do much for the peace of the 
world.” 

_ Dr. Landis visited rural schools and saw in use a 
number of the Friendship School Bags sent to Mexico 
_a few years ago by the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children. 


Motion PicturE STUDY COMPLETED 

The report of the Federal Council’s Department of 
Research and Education on the public relations of the 
motion picture industry, which was issued in June 
has been the subject of such widespread comment in 
the press that no further comment is called for in the 
Butietin. The resignation of Carl E. Milliken from 
‘the Federal Council’s Administrative Committee was 

also announced in June. 

Perhaps the prevailing reaction to the report can 
be summed up in the editorial comment of The Chris- 
tian Century which described it as containing “the 
calm, unemotional collection of facts necessary as a 
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basis for constructive action,” and the judgment of 
the New York Sun that the report is “‘critical but fair” 
and demands “serious consideration by fair-minded 
folk within the industry and outside.” A few of the 
denominational journals have expressed regret that 
the report confined itself to a study of the organ- 
ization and policies of the motion picture industry and 
did not include a qualitative study of the films. This 
limitation was inevitable, however, in view of the re- 
quirements in money, personnel and time for any ade- 
quate study of such a character. Moreover, the mak- 
ing of such a study had already been undertaken by a 
private foundation and is well under way. 

The report, which is a document of 155 pages (is- 
sued at fifty cents), presents a comprehensive survey 
of the organization, policies and procedures of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., commonly known as the Hays organization. 
It is believed that it will prove of permanent value to 
all who are interested in the motion picture problem 
since, in the words of The Christian Advocate (Nash- 
ville), it is “an arsenal of facts’ essential to intelligent 
dealing with the situation. Copies may be ordered 
from the Federal Council’s Research Department, 105 
East 22d Street, New York. 

Now that the report as to the facts is completed 
the Federal Council is considering its next steps as to 
motion picture policy. 


THE HISTORIC CALVIN HOUSE AT NOYON, PICARDY 
The place where John Calvin was born. Rebuilt by the Protes- 
tant Historical Society of France, to serve as a great Protestant 
museum. For the completion of the necessary fund 100,000 
francs are still needed, and it is hoped that American Christians, 
who have thus far had only a slight share in the cost, may send 
contributions to Rev. Jacques Pannier, Director, 54 Rue des 
Saints Péres, Paris. 
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CHURCH GROoUPs STUDY UNEMPLOYMENT 


Association Press, New York, has just brought out 
a Discussion Outline on Unemployment designed for 
use by church groups, young peoples’ 
adult Bible classes, college discussion groups and 
civic clubs. It contains questions for discussion, as 
well as suggested projects in unemployment relief, 
and a study outline of the basic causes and permanent 
preventives of unemployment. It contains also source 
material, reference quotations and bibliographies. 

The outline was prepared by specialists in religious 
education and in industrial relations—Professor Har- 
rison Elliott and Professor Erdman Harris of Union 
Seminary, Miss Nellie M. Day of Chicago and James 
Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. This is the first outline of its kind and will 
no doubt fill a great need in churches throughout the 
country, many of which have been seeking guidance 
in the study of this urgent problem in our Christian 
life which has so many serious ethical and moral 
implications. 

A new edition of the pamphlet “How the Churches 
Are Helping in Unemployment,” containing a pro- 
gram for local congregations, has just been issued by 
the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Social Service. 

The volume on “Permanent Preventives of Unem- 
ployment,” being the report of the notable conference 
on the subject held last January by the Federal Coun- 
cil, with the cooperation of Catholic and Jewish 
groups, is still in demand. Price, fifty cents. Order 
from the Federal Council, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 


societies, 


Mr. Glenn Retires 


John M. Glenn, who has been the General Director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation ever since its creation 
twenty-four years ago, 
resigned the position 
as of September first. 
He is succeeded by 
Shelby M. Harrison, 
who has been Direc- 
tor of the Department 
of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits of the Founda- 
tion for several years. 
Mr. Glenn continues 
to serve as one of the 


dation and is now to 
undertake the prep- 
aration of a complete 
history of the first 
twenty-five years of 
the Foundation. 


JOHN M. GLENN 


‘in all circles associated with the Federab Council 0 


Trustees of the Foun- ‘ 


A 
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Mr. Glenn is held in the highest esteem and sal 
Churches. A distinguished Episcopal layman, he ha/ 
been a representative of the Protestant Episcopa 
Church upon the Administrative Committee of the 
Council almost from its very beginning. No laymar 
has made a more creative contribution to the develop) 
ment of the Council and the formulation of its proj 
gram than Mr. Glenn. The breadth of Mr. Glenn's 
interests has identified him with almost every impor: 
tant department of the Council’s work, but it is with 
the Commission on the Church and Social Service 
of which he was a charter member, that he has bee 
most closely identified. His wisdom in social work 
and his profound conviction as to the indispensable 
place of religion in social advance have been unique 
assets for the Council. Readers of the BuLtertn will 
be gratified to know that in spite of Mr. Glenn’s res 
tirement from the executive direction of the F ounda- 


tion he continues his relationships with the Federal 
Council. : 

Shelby M. Harrison, who succeeds Mr. Glenn as 
General Director of the Russell Sage Foundation, is 
also associated with the Federal Council in an impor- 
tant way as an influential member of the General Com- 


mittee of the Department of Research and Education. 


ADDRESSES GREAT BODIES ON 
DIsAaRMAMENT 


Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, Associate Secretary of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, has completed a summer sched- 
ule of speaking that took him as far as the Pacific 
Coast. On July 2 he addressed the National Edu- 
cation Association in Los Angeles. In San Francisco 
he had a part in the International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, July 11-16. On his way back he ad- 
dressed the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at Denver, July 27-August 1, and shared in the 
World Y. M. C. A. Conference at Cleveland, August 
4-9. He addressed the Home Missions Institute, at 
Chautauqua, August 20. In all his addresses he inter- 
preted Christian ideals and principles as applied to the 
problems of war and peace. | 

A correspondent writing from San Francisco de- 
scribed his address in the following words: “I have 
just returned to the office from the National Christian 
Endeavor Convention in session in this city, and wan 
to report to you that one of the high-water marks a 
the convention was the address this morning by 
Walter Van Kirk on ‘World Peace and Disarmament.’ 
He put up a challenge better than which I have no: 
heard and he put it in a way that cannot be beaten.’ 


: ) 
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lemimaries Study Cooperative Protestantism 
The Seminar on “Cooperative Protestantism” con- 
ucted by the Summer School of the Baptist, Congre- 
ational and Disciples Divinity Schools affiliated with 
icago University, was a successful experiment. Pro- 
essor Arthur E. Holt, the leader, had associated with 
im Professor W. M. Alderton and Professor Samuel 
incheloe. Their presentation and interpretation of 
e charts made in the survey of the religious life of 
vhicago furnished a solid basis for discussion and 
tudy. Dr. Roy B. Guild, of the Federal Council, as 
thairman of the Seminar, arranged for the presenta- 
ion of various problems of cooperative Protestantism 
y those who are at grips with those problems. Dur- 
ng five weeks the Seminar had much of the character 
f a laboratory because of the presence of Dr. William 
. King, General Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secre- 
rary of the Federal Council, Dr. B. F. Lamb, Secre- 
rary of the Ohio Council of Churches, Dr. Ross W. 
Sanderson of the Institute of Social and Religious 
esearch, and Rev. Harry C. Munro, Promotional and 
Adult Secretary of the International Council of Re- 
igious Education. Dr. Guild conducted the discussion 
f the extension of the federation movement through- 
ut the United States. 

Eighteen students enrolled in the Seminar. They 
ere divided into five groups, each.group making re- 
search studies of different phases of the progress of 
cooperative Protestantism and bringing in its find- 
ings. 


For ‘Temperance Education 


The Educational Temper- 
ance Shields, based upon an 
acrostic by the late Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler setting forth his 
description of liquor, are en- 
joying growing popularity. 
They have spread not only 
throughout our own country 
but to other English speaking 
lands. They have been de- 
signed for the purpose of calling attention to the evils 
of the liquor traffic and to create a real desire for its 
extermination. 

“The second million is now being distributed by 
temperance organizations, Sunday schools, missions, 
etc., on letters, packages, backs of checks, backs of 
Testaments and in books. 

All persons actively interested in helping to create 
better thinking on the subject are invited to use these 
silent messengers constantly for an indefinite period 
in order that the masses of people, who will not buy 
or see other dry literature, may at least have this 
acrostic brought to their attention. 


Educational Temperance Shield 
150 5th Ave., N. Y.C. 


“¢ 
¥ 


q 
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_ These (gummed) Shields are made in two sizes, 
printed in red, white and blue. Price: $1.00 per 1,000 
for either size; larger quantities at a lower rate. 
Specify size desired. 

Send check or P. O. order to the Educational Tem- 
perance Shield, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


New Church Building Bureau 


On August 1, the Home Missions Council inaugu- 
rated a new Bureau of Church Building Campaigns. 
This was accomplished by taking over what has 
hitherto been the Department of Building Fund Cam- 
paigns of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

The Bureau will remain at its old address, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, and it is hoped that the 
new relationship will enable the Director, Rev. A. F. 
McGarrah, to enlarge the scope of its work. The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society expects to 
use the services of this Bureau for its denomination. 
The staff of the Bureau includes men trained in the 
Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, United Presbyterian, 
Reformed and other bodies. 


New ArRMy CHAPEL 

The most recent visible manifestation of the inter- 
est of the Army in the maintenance of adequate pro- 
vision for religious worship is found in the dedication 
of the new chapel at the Army Medical Center in 
Washington, D. C., which was dedicated on June 7. 
At that time General Darnell formally presented the 
chapel to Chief of Chaplains Julian E. Yates for the 
use of the Chaplains in the Army. Rt. Rev. James E. 
Freeman, Episcopal Bishop of Washington and Chair- 
man of the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, gave the chief address. 

At the present time the roll of Navy Chaplains is 
completely filled. In the Army one Lutheran and one 
Baptist nomination have recently been approved and 
four others are under consideration for Protestant ap- 
pointments. 


Dr. Haynes Honorep 

At the meeting of the Home Mission Societies of 
the Congregational and Christian Churches in Seattle, 
last July, Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Race Relations, was 
elected First Vice-President. 

There are seven of these Societies federated in the 
Home Board, serving these two merged denomina- 
tions. These Societies include three Congregational 
Church Extension Boards, the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, American Missionary Association and 
the Board of Ministerial Relief. 

Dr. Haynes has served for several years on the 
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Executive Committee of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, which is the oldest of the Missionary Socie- 
ties working among Negroes, Indians, Highlanders, 
Orientals and Spanish-Speaking Americans. This is 
the second time he has held an important national 
office in the Congregational Churches, having been 
elected Assistant Moderator at Omaha in 1927. 


Maple Farm Home 


Akron, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


The article by Dr. Luther A. Weigle of Yale Divin- 
ity School, Chairman of the Federal Council’s Ad- 
ministrative Committee, which appeared in the 
FEDERAL Councit BuLLeTIN for April, entitled “The 
New Paganism and the Coming Revival” has met 
such a timely need than an edition of 5,000 reprints 
has already been exhausted. 

The article has also been printed in pamphlet form 
by the Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. (South), Richmond, Virginia. 


Situated in Garden of 


America, conducted for comfort 


spot 


of elderly guests needing care 
and cheerful Home, Medical and 
Nursing if necessary; good 
food; cheerful and honest ser- 
vice. Permanent arrangements 
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Location near 


made providing a good 
and care for life. 
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THE UNIVERSE 
WITHIN US 


By R. O. P. Taylor 


Rabbi Silver’s Religion in a Changing World revealed the predicament of liberal religion. The 
Universe Within Us outlines a new version of faith—one sure of itself, in accord with modern 


thought and adequate for modern needs. It is a faith which prefers to state itself in terms 
of modern science. It has no time to waste on the stale and bootless controversy between 
theology and science, but shows its reader instead how to make himself at home in a new 
universe and ready for the grueling tasks ahead of religion. $2 


GOD’S WORLD 
Cornelius H. Patton 


A graphie picture of world condi- 
tions thrown upon a screen as broad 
as human need. It will rekindle 
missionary zeal. $2.00 


The THRESHOLD of the TEMPLE 
Charles L. Venable 


Fills the need every pastor has felt 
for an arresting, up-to-date hand- 
book on Church membership. $1.50 


Foundations of Bible History 
John Garstang 


“Sure to excite a sensation in liter- 
ary and theological circles,’’ de- 
clares A. H. Sayce, the noted ar- 
chaeologist. 5) 


Religion in a Changing World 


Abba Hillel Silver 


“Meets and hurls back the attack 
of liberal and humanist foes of 
orthodox religion.” $2 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 
E. S. Waterhouse 


The simplest statement yet of the 
role psychology ean play in an un- 
derstanding of the religious con- 
sciousness. 


Open Doors in Religious Education 
John W. Suter 


Vivid talks to Sunday School teach- 
ers on worship, teaching and char- 


acter development. $1.25 
Word Pictures in the 
New Testament 
A. T. Robertson 
Volume IV of this great_ series 


plumbs the depths of the Pauline 

Epistles. $3.50 

PROCESSION OF THE GODS 
Gaius Glenn Atkins 


The story of all religions for all 
people. Exceptionally well inter- 
preted. $3.00 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 


TAMING OUR MACHINES 
Ralph E. Flanders 


A distinguished engineer presents 
the spiritual values possible to this 
machine age. $2.50 


Shall Laymen Teach Religion? 
Erwin L. Shaver 


Is the teaching work of the Church 
to be given over to hired profes- 
sionals? Dr. Shaver believes it 
must not be. $1.50 


The Unigue Aloofness of Jesus 
Jacob Bos 


A spirited study of the Master’s 
transcendence above his time and 
our own. $2 


A LIFE OF JESUS 


Basil Mathews 


“In the vein of Edersheim by one 
who knows modern life.” Beau- 
tifully written. 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS THE MAKING OF THE CHRISTIAN MIND 
IN LIMITED REPRINT Gaius Glenn Atkins 
$1 Edition Limited to 5,000 copies. 


George A. Buttrick 
$1 Edition Limited to 10,000 Copies. 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 12 East 41st St., New York 
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URING THE PAST YEAR we 
4 have seen millions of men and wo- 
nen tramping the streets looking for 
jobs, seeking help in churches and police 
stations, standing in bread lines, and 
waiting in the vestibules of relief soci- 
eties. This army of unemployed has been 
composed not merely of the inefficients 
of our industrial system, although they 
are the first to suffer, but chiefly of the 
‘manual and clerical workers upon whose 
fcompetent labor we have all depended 
for the necessities of life. Such condi- 
‘tions have constituted a serious indict- 
‘ment of our economic organization both as 
0 its efficiency and its moral character. 
Comprehensive and reliable figures of 
employment in the United States are 
king, yet we know that there was a 
crease of 750,000 in the number of 
yvorkers employed in the manufacturing 
nts reporting to the United States De- 
rtment of Labor between October, 1929, 
d January, 1931. Employment on 
class I railroads declined 17 per cent in 
ithe twelve months following October, 
11929, with a total eviction from the in- 
dustry during that period of nearly 300,- 
000 men. The number of persons unem- 
ployed in the United States last winter, 
according to the United States Depart- 
jment of Commerce, exceeded six millions. 
_ The first need in the presence of such 
an emergency as that of 1929-31 is, of 
course, relief. However, an intelligent, 
}self-reliant society will exercise fore- 
tthought and take action to the end that 
c necessity for such relief may be 
abolished. It will frankly face the fact 
that twenty times since 1855 our country 
passed through business depressions. 
| Hight of these may be classed as major 
onomic disturbances. Are we to con- 
ue indefinitely to drift into such situa- 
jons through lack of any adequate social 
Manning ? 
In order to make progress toward a 
ciety organized on the basis of justice 
d brotherhood, we need to raise vital 
“questions with respect to the present eco- 
mic order. When prosperity shall 
e returned, is it to be the same kind 
t we have known in the past? His- 
y indicates that a return to such pros- 
ity will .be only temporary and that 
mother depression with its human suffer- 
will follow unless fundamental 
anges are made. 
It is not possible to treat and we shall 
hot attempt even to enumerate here the 
many and complex reasons for business 
pressions. Many economists tell us, 
Jwever, that one of these reasons lies 
1 the present distribution of wealth and 
Income. This phase of the matter is also 
liarly a problem of brotherhood and 
efore of particular concern to relig- 
Five hundred and four persons 
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in the United States, according to pre- 
liminary I929 income tax returns, each 
had an income of one million dollars or 
over. Thirty-six of these each had an 
income of five millions or over. The 
average income of this group of thirty- 
six was over nine million seven hundred 
thousand dollars. A careful estimate 
made by Dr. Willford I. King of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
indicates the following approximate dis- 
tribution of wealth in the United States 
in I92T: one per cent of property owners 
held thirty-three per cent of the wealth 
while ten per cent owned sixty-four per 
cent of the wealth. On the other hand, 
the Bureau reports that the average 
earnings of all wage earners attached 
to industries in 1927 amounted to $1,205, 
or $23.17 a week. It is to be remem- 
bered that even these average earnings 
do not indicate the income of the least 
privileged, since millions must fall be- 
low the average. Such a distribution of 
wealth and income concentrates wealth 
largely in the hands of the few, while 
it leaves the masses of workers with in- 
sufficient income to buy the goods which 
with the help of modern machinery they 
are now able to produce. Hence we have 
what is called “overproduction,” but 
which, perhaps, should be called “under- 
consumption.” Purchasing power has not 
been scientifically adjusted to produc- 
tion. Apparently it can be thus adjusted 
only as we move in the direction of a 
more equitable distribution of income 
which Jesus’ principle of love and broth- 
erhood also calls for. 

Unfortunately, business is so organized 
as to give greater security to investors 
than to wage earners, the greater empha- 
sis still being upon security of property. 
Reserves are commonly set aside in good 
years for the payment of dividends while 
in most cases no similar reserves have 
been made to stabilize the workers’ in- 
come. In 1930, when-unemployment was 
severe, the total dividends paid by indus- 
trial, traction and railroad corporations, 
according to the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, amounted to $318,600,000 more 
than those paid in the prosperous year 
of 1929, while at the same time the index 
“of factory pay rolls of the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed that total wage pay- 
ments decreased about 20 per cent from 
the total paid in 1920. 

That there are grave imperfections in 
an economic order which make possible 
the stark contrast of vast fortunes and 
breadlines is obvious. Society must turn 
its attention increasingly to the unsound- 
ness of the present distribution of the 
national income and to the control of the 
money-making spirit which lies -behind 
it. Public sentiment must also turn 
against the amassing of property espe- 
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cially through stock speculation without 
regard for social consequences. New 
emphasis must rather be laid upon the 
Christian motive of service. 

It is essential that we should have a 
new concept of the position and needs 
of all the workers and producers in the 
modern world. Society now treats mil- 
lions of them, in times of depression, as 
if they were dependents, hangers-on, so- 
cial liabilities. As a matter of fact, 
they are the very foundation of our eco- 
nomic structure. Justice, not charity, is 
the basic demand of the situation. That 
the worker is in theory entitled to a liv- 
ing wage is readily granted. But a liv- 
ing wage is generally conceived of as a 
sum that will purchase the necessities of 
life during the time that the producer 
is at work. We must extend the con- 
cept to cover all of a worker’s life, in- 
cluding the two periods at the beginning 
and at the end—childhood and old age— 
when one cannot earn. This suggests 
an ample wage during employment, 
stabilization of employment, and ade- 
quate protection against interruptions in 
the opportunity to earn by methods which 
will preserve the initiative and inde- 
pendence of the worker but at the same 
time safeguard the family income by 
such provisions as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, maternity benefits, and old-age 
pensions. 

Before these great objectives can be 
fully attained we shall have to seek 
a new strategy in the organization of 
society itself. Our economic life now 
seems to be largely without a chart. The 
best minds of the nation are needed for 
the reconstruction of our social and eco- 
nomic life on sound religious principles. 
Our hit-or-miss economy is noteworthy 
for its lack of direction and social pur- 
pose. For this there must be substituted 
a system of national planning, adjusted 
to world-wide trends. The world is an 
economic unit. We do not live unto our- 
selves. Unless the dawning recognition 


of this fact is quickly incorporated into 


our national policy unendurable misery 
and chaos will result. 

The facts of the situation themselves 
constitute a challenge to the churches to 
assume their rightful place of ethical 
leadership, to demand fundamental 
changes in present economic conditions, 
to protest against the selfish desire for 
wealth as the principal motive of in- 
dustry; to insist upon the creation of 
an industrial society which shall have 
as its purpose economic security and 
freedom for the masses of mankind, 
“even these least, my brethren’; to seek 
the development of a social order which 
shall be based upon Jesus’ principles of 
love and brotherhood. 
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Connecticut Leads 
On a New Path 


The present discussion as to whether 
state federations of churches and state 
councils of religious education cannot 
effect some closer combination of their 
forces promises to receive important il- 
lumination from the experiment which is 
now under way in the State of Connecti- 
cut. The merger of the state council of 
religious education and the federation of 
churches, which was forecast in the But- 
LETIN some months ago, was consummated 
on January 1, Rev. J. Quinter Miller be- 
coming secretary of both organizations. 
On June 1, the headquarters of the two 
organizations were united at 18 Asylum 
Street, Hartford, the office secretariat of 
both continuing to carry on their func- 
tions. Mr. Miller is now engaged in 
studying the work of both organizations, 
with a view to submitting plans for the 
complete coordination of their activities. 


Massachusetts Federation 
Helps Union Churches 


For the past nineteen years the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches has 
provided practical assistance to the con- 
siderable number of union churches in 
different parts of the state and has ar- 
ranged for an annual conference of these 
congregations. This year’s conference 
was held June 3-4 in the Union Church 
at West Watertown, Massachusetts, and 
included the representatives of Union 
Churches of other New England states 
as well as of Massachusetts. The Union 
Church at West Watertown, in which 
the conference was held, receives finan- 
cial aid from both the Congregational 
and the Baptist denominations. 


New Church 
Federation Executives 


Rev. Clair EF. Ames, for “ten years 
Pastor of the Linden Hills Congrega- 
tional Church, Minneapolis, is the new 
Secretary of the Minneapolis Church 
Federation, giving full time to its ac- 
tivities. Its program includes the coop- 
erative work in religious education in 
that city and provides for week-day re- 
ligious education in cooperation with the 
public school system. Dr. Ames is an 
experienced worker in the cooperative 
field, having served at one time with 
the St. Louis Federation and later with 
the St. Paul Federation of Churches. 

The Oakland, California, Council of 
Churches, which has hitherto carried on 
its work with only part-time executive 
leadership, on June t entered on an en- 
larged program with William H. Groat 
as full-time secretary in charge of the 
cooperative activities of that city, with 
headquarters in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Mr. Groat brings to his task a successful 
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experience in religious publicity in con- 
nection with the Oakland papers. 


Maine Moves Ahead 
In Rural Cooperation 


The Interdenominational Commission of 
Maine, which has been one of the pioneer 
organizations for cooperation among the 
churches on a state-wide basis, will re- 
ceive a fresh impetus if the proposal 
recently made by a group of ministers 
and laymen of that state is carried out. 
According to a report from Rev. Hilda 
L. Ives, Rural Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches and also 
the pastor of “a Larger Parish” in Maine, 
Protestant leaders met at the State House 
at Augusta recently at the invitation of 
Governor William Tudor Gardiner, to 
consider how the problem of underchurch- 
ing and overchurching in the small towns 
could be dealt with most adequately and 
a more effective spiritual leadership given. 
This informal conference voted to ap- 
point a committee of ten laymen of the 
state to undertake to raise $50,000 for 
launching a new program. The plan con- 
templates dealing with overchurched 
fields through assigning them either to 
the care of some particular denomination 
or by federating the existing churches. 

A. proposal to create a Maine Council 
of Churches by merging the Interdenom- 
inational Commission and the Maine 
Council of Religious Education has 
failed, at least temporarily. One of the 
obstacles which prevented ratification of 
the plan by the Baptist Convention of 
the ‘State was that the Council of Re- 
ligious Education has an accumulation 
of heavy debts. 


New Record 
Of Bible Circulation 


During the year 1930 the American 
Bible Society distributed more than 12,- 
000,000 copies of the Bible, Testaments 
and portions of the Bible. This is the 
largest distribution of the Scriptures 
which has been made by the Society in 
any year of its history. This was the 
sixth year in succession in which the 
distribution has surpassed that of the 
preceding year. The work of the Society 
in translation, publication and distribu- 
tion requires it to deal with 285 lan- 
guages and dialects. Through its for- 
eign agents the Society has distributed 
the Bible in 36 countries and in addition 
has made grants of funds or of Bibles 
to other organizations in twelve Euro- 
pean countries. 

During 1930, with the Society’s coop- 
eration, the translation of the four Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles in 
Aymara, an Indian tribe of Bolivia, was 
completed, as was also the translation 
of Romans in the language spoken by the 


in Valiente, a Central American tribe 
dialect. AL revision of the entire Ne 


was finished. 


Miss Brickmun 
Takes Up New Work 


Miss Helen M. Brickman, for the pa 
three years Director of Indian Wor) 
for the Council of Women for Hon 
Missions and for the last few montl 
also acting executive secretary of 
Council, has tendered her resignation “ 
take effect in the late fall to becon' 
general secretary of the Women’s Boat 
of Domestic Missions of the Reforme 
Church in America. 


World Alliance Congress 
To Be Held in Chicago 


Announcement has been made of th 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Worl 
Alliance for International Friendsh: 
through the Churches, which will be hel 
in connection with the Internation: 
Goodwill Congress in Chicago, Novembe 
10-12. The program is “based upo 
the idea that the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
a reality and that the further advance 
are to supplement that Pact.” The Worl 
Court and the forthcoming General Di 
armament Conference are the special cer 
ters of interest. d 

The Chairman of the Committee ¢ 
Arrangements in Chicago is Cliffor 
W. Barnes. The Chairman of the Pre 
gram Committee is Major General Jok 
F. O’Ryan. Among those chosen ¢ 
speakers or leaders of Round Tab 
Conferences’ are Hon. Ray Lyman Wi 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, His Ey 
cellency, Herr von Prittwitz, the Ge 
man Ambassador, Hon. J. M. Kenworth 
Member of Parliament, Senator Thome 
J. Walsh, Justice Florence E. Alle 


Cathedral, England, Hon. Ruth Brya 
Owen, Professor Parker T. Moon} Rabl 
Stephen S. Wise, Dr. Frederick 1 
Fisher, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman and D 
John Haynes Holmes. 


New Survey on 
“Churching the Small City” 


Under the direction of Wilbur 
Hallenbeck, formerly Executive Secreta 
of the Oakland, California, Church F¢ 
eration, the Institute of Social and Ri 
ligious Research has made a_ sur 
which appears under the title “Churchin 
the Small City.” It is a detailed st 
of Ardmore, Oklahoma, giving inform 
tion about the city, the people and 
churches as an illustration of the kir 
of knowledge which is essential to ut 
derstand the church problems of 
small city. Many charts and tables — 
luminate the text. 
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ifter Mr. Mellon’s arrival. At the same 
ime French opinion remained that “as 
sual” France is being asked to accept 


iearious privation. 


'In fact, Franco-German relations are 
ot what I found them three years ago 
the days of Stresemann and Briand. 
he general feeling in France is that of 
listrust. 

\ SPAIN 


While I did not visit Spain, I met Pas- 
or Fliedner of Madrid. He was gen- 
erally hopeful of the new Republic. 
pain now has religious liberty and in 
the elections which had just taken place, 
m striking cases Protestants had been 
lected to government positions, especially 
local or regional offices. 


Russia 


While not there myself, I met men who 
had recently been there. Russia is still 
the great enigma. Her imposing Embassy 
uilding in Berlin was called to my at- 
ention. 

I should say that the attitude of Rus- 
sia and the extent of trust or distrust in, 
xy representatives will have much to do 
ith the success of the Conference on 
Disarmament. When you talk disarma~ 
ment in Europe, even with sympathetic 
en, they point to Russia and ask what 
the United States would do if Russia 
were geographically substituted for Can- 


The United States is criticized for ex- 
ercising no political influence on Russia, 
wl vhile her capitalists are strengthening her 
| thus encouraging her bold propaganda 
m neighboring nations and her complete 
ial of religious or any other kind of 
rty. 


Some peace leaders in Great Britain 
1 that the Conference on Disarmament 
y depend largely on whether or not 
| other nations accept Russia’s previous 
offers. es answer, of course, oiten is 


Bada to sovietize the world. The coun- 
ter answer is that, in that case, she has 
the right to influence public opinion if 
she can. I saw little indication of any 
Mdisposition, however, to place confidence 
fn Russian proposals or promises, on dis- 
armament or anything else. Indeed, this 
feeling is stronger than I recall it on my 
visit three years ago. 


‘In general, Europe is in a less stable 
d in a more confused situation than at 
y time I can recall since the war. The 
saties are both challenged and defended. 
hile internationalism, in the high sense 
the word, has been maintained at 
1eva, nationalism has increased in 
of the countries of Europe. 
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Observations of the Present European Scene 
(Continued from page 12) 


The recent move of our Government 
has created many hopes that the United 
States may have started on the road back 
to international life and undoubtedly the 
United States has already helped to calm 
a disordered state of mind in Europe. 
Her position at the coming Conference 
on Disarmament has been greatly strength- 
ened. 


Later observations in the French press 
are far more kindly than those that at 
first greeted President Hoover’s message. 
In Germany there are many who believe 
that it may have saved them from both 
financial and political disaster. A friend 
in Geneva writes that it has lightened the 
skies there somewhat. 


UNIVERSAL CouNCIL ON LIFE anD WorK 


In Geneva, during the past five years, 
has been quietly instituted a real center 
of evangelical church forces, includ- 
ing Protestant, Anglican and Eastern 
churches. In the modest but attractive 
and well situated building at 2 Rue 
Montchoisy one finds the following 
bodies: The Universal Council on Life 
and Work, The Social Institute, The In- 
ternational Missionary Council, The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
The Central Bureau for Inter-Church 
Aid. 


This alone, without regard to matters 
of concrete progress, is significant. Scien- 
tific social research, applying to both the 
home and foreign fields of the churches, 
has been begun. Inter-aid between help- 
ing and helped churches in Europe is 
continued. A messenger is almost con- 
stantly in the field preaching and inter- 
preting this cooperative church movement. 


Religious institutions hitherto indepen- 
dent are in constant intercourse. The 
Stockholm movement has gone _ far- 


ther than one would have predicted in 
these five years, despite many obstacles 
and problems which of course will con- 
tinue in some measure for some time to 
come. 


The usual mistakes and experiments 
which had to be reversed or changed 
there have been as a matter of course. 
Conflicting opinions and judgments among 
diversified groups have, as always, arisen 
and will arise. But any reasonably ob- 
jective view lends confidence and hope, 
if one does not let the trees obscure the 
forest landscape. 


CoNTINENTAL CHURCH FEDERATIONS 


The story of the last ten years is a re- 
markable one. 


In Holland the new Church Council 
includes all the religious bodies but one. 
Its president is a layman, a former mem- 
ber of the Dutch Cabinet. 
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In Germany, with the present religious 
problems, including the political anti- 
religious movements, one wonders what 
might happen were there no Federation 
of Churches. 


In Spain, under the new religious lib- 
erty, her little Church Federation may 
have a great opportunity. The present 
anti-church revolution has not applied to 
the Protestant bodies, we are told by 
Pastor Fliedner, but they have received 
marks of popular sympathy, including the 
election of Protestants to public office. 


It is especially unfortunate that Amer- 
ican mission boards are at this moment 
obliged to withdraw from lack of funds. 


France, with her small Protestant popu- 


lation, has effected a strong cooperative 
body. In the Matson Protestante Fran- 
¢aise, are now located an impressive 


group of Protestant agencies. In France 
we have not only a Federation owning its 
own building but also a United Foreign 
Mission body, also with a_ substantial 
building. 


Visits to some of the French churches 
that our churches helped rebuild and to 
religious social institutions assisted made 
clear the value of our investment, notably 
the beautiful new building of the Social 
Institute of the Church at Belleville, a 
workingman’s suburb of Paris. 


At the Intercolonial Exposition we 
find a beautiful Protestant building, equal 
in every way to that of the Roman 
Catholic beside it. At its opening the 
French Government was represented by 
the president of the Exposition and also 
by a member of the Cabinet. Indeed, one 
notes a new recognition of Protestant 
forces by the government. I was pres- 
ent when Protestant services were at- 
tended by government officials at the 
burial of General Nivelle and Admiral 
Gauchet at Les Invalides. The French 
Government has come to realize the im- 
portance of the Protestant churches in 
her colonies and in relations with other 
nations, especially the United States. 


The “French Protestant Week” brought 
a great company of pastors which would 
have done credit to many a larger Prot- 
estant population. 


The ‘Calvin Museum in the reconstruct- 
ed house of John Calvin at Noyon adds 
another to the historic spots in France. 
It has been constructed through the ef- 
forts of Dr. Jacques Pannier, of the 
French Protestant Historical Society, and 
is gathering a large amount of invaluable 
historical material. Funds are still needed 
for its completion and furnishing and 
Dr. Pannier hopes that Protestant Amer- 
ica may help. The annual meeting of the 
Historical Society was of deep interest. 


On one Sunday when I attended a 
small modest French church, I noted a 
familiar face near me to discover later 
that the Queen of Holland and her 
daughter were there as simple worship- 
pers, incognito. 
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A visit to a Boy Scout event revealed 
the leadership of the Protestants in 
scouting in France. 


The use of the radio is carrying the 
Protestant message to multitudes hitherto 
out of reach. 


The other European church federa- 
tions are progressing normally and it is 
interesting to note that the formation of 
local federations has begun. For ex- 
ample, coincident with the organization 
of the Dutch Federation, the City of 
Haarlem federated its local churches. 


Tue AMERICAN CHURCH OF PARIS 


The new building is nearly completed. 
Its site on the Quai d’Orsay makes it 
visible for a long distance from the bank 
of the Seine. It constitutes a real con- 
tribution to Protestant France and its 
pastor, Dr. Cochran, has made a place 
for himself in French religious life as 
well as in that of Americans in Paris. 


On Memorial Sunday a service under 
the auspices of the Federal Council was 
conducted in the church and on Memorial 
Day Dr. Cochran and I directed the plac- 
ing of wreaths on the graves of the 
chaplains and Y. M. C. A. workers in 
the several cemeteries. JI have made a 
report on the cemeteries and their chapels 
to the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. 

Among other international church 
agencies needed is one for the location 
of such churches in other European cities, 
securing proper distribution instead of the 
present duplication in one place and ne- 
glect of others. It is a pity that we can- 
not do for Berlin what the American and 
Foreign Christian Union has done for 
Paris. 

ReLicious MrINoritTIEs 


While physical attacks and riots ap- 
pear to have ceased, the question of 
minorities is still a burning one. At the 
Budapest Congress one noted the large 
number of Hungarians from Transyl- 
vania. 


There are also thousands of stateless 
peoples in some localities. Among all 
these peoples there is a restlessness and 
discontent which would break into revolt 
if opportunity offered. 


A meeting was held in Paris, June 27, 
of a very representative committee (in- 
cluding a representative of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) to consider Rus- 
sian persecutions and relief. The strong- 
est feeling was manifest. It was reported 
that relief would not be gotten through 
to needy people, without great difficulty. 


The question was raised as to whether 
other nations in the League should not 
decline further political relations with 
Russia unless her government established 
religious liberty. It was intimated that 
the United States might well seek to 
exert some moral influence on the Rus- 
sian Government in view of the capital- 
ization and encouragement of Russia by 
American business interests. 
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The testimonies at this meeting would 
indicate that reports of persecution com- 
ing to us have not been exaggerated. The 
question as to whether protests had done 
good or harm was raised, with the gen- 
eral feeling that they had had some good 
effect. Hope was expressed that more 
interest might be awakened and more in- 
fluence exerted by us in America. 


Religious liberty is a real problem 
along with that of political minorities in 
general, but it could be dealt with as a 
problem by itself, so far as the churches 
are concerned. 


CENTRAL BuREAU FOR INTER-CHURCH AID 


This body held a two-day meeting in 
Paris, June 29 and 30, meeting in the 
building of the French Protestant Fed- 
eration one day and at the American 
Church the other. 


‘The European: churches are honestly 
seeking to bear the burdens of their 
neighbors. For example, the Swiss Com- 
mittee contributed last year nearly three 
times as much as the American Commit- 
tee. It should be added, however, that 
the American Committee meets also the 
larger share of administration costs. 


This body, and especially its Secretary, 
Dr. Keller, know the conditions of Euro- 
pean churches thoroughly. The reports 
of the countries helped were moving and 
showed that the need of relief is far from 
being’ over. 

This is indicated by the following let- 
ter from Spain: 


“Dear Dr. Macfarland: 


“Once already the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America has 
helped the Protestant college in 
Madrid ‘El Provenir’ with a gift of 
$11,000, saving it of a great peril. 
Now the doors being opened in Spain 
through the proclamation of re- 
ligious liberty, the importance of 
this college has greatly increased, 
but it is severely hampered through 
a mortgage of $30,000, for which 
$2,000 have to be paid yearly for in- 
terest and amortization. It would be 
a great help toward the evangeliza- 
tion of Spain if the whole mortgage 
could be done with, as it is almost 
impossible to pay the interest and 
amortization any longer. Thus a 
great care would be taken from our 
shoulders. 

“Thanking you most heartily for 
your help, 

“Yours in the Master’s service, 


“THEODOR FLIEDNER.” 


The Central Bureau is as self-conscious 
as any interdenominational group. Its 
members are officially appointed by the 
Continental and Scotch churches. The 
Free Churches of England are repre- 
sented by a voluntary committee. There 
is no question but that it is a strong 
force in the cooperative movement as a 
whole. 
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It has provided for permanency by | b 
coming an inter-aid in place of ar } 
body and by its official representati 
nature, and now proposes to complete i 
project for an International Chure 
Credit Association. A group of Swi 
bankers has provided the administrath 
expense for developing it. Several of f 
national church committees have sul 
scribed for their quotas of stock. It we 
intimated that its success required Britis 
and American cooperation and the Ame 
ican Committee of the Central Burez 
was requested to consult American bani 
ers on it at an early date. 

The plan begins to look really tangibl 
but I suspect it cannot be put throug 
unless American cooperation can be 5s) 
cured. The British members of the Cor 
mittee believe that it could be done 
Great Britain if the United States cor 
go along with them. 


It is worthy of careful consultation, 


CoNCLUSION : 
As one survey’ all this growing uni 
of religious forces and its mar vellor ) 
progress in these last ten years, he f 
that its influence, as yet largely unse¢ 
in political life, must mean that we ar 
despite all the difficulties, approaching 
time when the Peace Pact of Paris Ww: 
become a reality among the nations. 
As I look back over the years cove: 
ing my own identification with some ¢ 
these interests and mark what has haj 
pened, I look forward with faith ar 
courage. This was my feeling, as Ho 
Paul Fuzier, Professor Choisy of Gene 
and Georges Lauga, at the Central Bi 
reau dinner in Paris, spoke friendly wor’ 
for me as they so generously reviewt 
the little part which it has been 
privilege to enjoy. 


CHARLES S. MACFARLANE 


The Concordant Version is not di 
cordant. It saf 


CONCORDANT PUBLISHING CO. 
2823 East 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif 


is scientific and 


“FOR THE LOVE OF MANKIND” 


is the title of a carefully written, beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure, which de- 
scribes how thousands of churches have 
satisfied the spiritual hunger of the hard 
of hearing. . . Upon request, we will) 
send youa FREE copy. j 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 
229 West 42d Street, New York, N. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


A box of 200 popular note-size $4 
sheets and 100 envelopes. to ? 
match, with your name and ad- “4 
dress neatly printed; postpaid, promrp 
ly, for $1.00. 


Monarch Size—A box of 100 shee 
7% x 10%, and 100 envelopes to mate 
with your name and address neat 
printed; postpaid, promptly, for 
Capitol Staty. Co., Box D285, 
Williston, N. Y. 
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History of Fundamentalism 
By Stewart G, COoLe 


Richard R. Smith, Inc., $2.50 


'T’HE MOST STRIKING thing about 
this book is that it treats and con- 
siders its subject as having finished its 
course. Indeed, the announcement states 
that this study is for the purpose of 
“-evealing what must be done if such a 
controversy is not to recur.” 
Protestantism is described as being in 
a “precarious condition.” The Civil War 
introduced a new era in social culture, 
‘society became industrialized, modern sci- 
ence intensified its appeal, education be- 
- came independent and induced indepen- 
dent thinking, the World War had a de- 
‘teriorating effect on the Church if not on 
| religion. “Conservatives and liberals 
chose divergent methods of attempting 
‘to correct what had developed into a most 
distressing ecclesiastical situation.” 
The conservative reactions to liberal 
| Christianity appeared in new “Bible 
‘schools,’ in a recrudescence of polemi- 
cal preaching and finally took the form 
of Fundamentalism. The effect in sev- 
eral denominations is described—the Bap- 
tist, the Presbyterian, the Disciples, and 
in the Methodist Episcopal where it is 
held to have been more serious than ap- 
pears on the surface. : 
_ The Episcopal Church, where the con- 
flict took a different form, is pictured as 
‘a divided body, in which “peace has been 
chosen more than once at the expense of 
progress.” Because of “the sense of su- 
periority to other Christians that many 
‘Episcopalians entertain, the Protestant 
_ Episcopal Church faces heavy odds in 
' this age of cultural revolution.” 
_ Fundamentalism became an extra-de- 
-nominational movement, with its own 
” Bible schools, prophetic conferences, con- 
" servative educational institutions, anti- 
evolution crusades. An attempt was 
“made to establish a federation of these 
forces in the World’s Christian Funda- 
mentals Association, but “this spectacular 
and most vigorous of all fundamentalist 
causes seems to have run its full course.” 
_ A fundamentalist sect now seems out of 
‘the question, due partly to divisions 
among themselves, and the disintegrating 
‘influence of the unyielding individualism 
of the leaders. 
While the conflict is over, it has 
“Youchsafed to this generation of church- 
“men an exceedingly heavy educational 
_ task.” The Church has not yet “recov- 
ered either spiritual poise or clarity of 
‘vision.’ “Christianity will reassert its 
_ power as men nurture the fine sense of 
religious loyalty that inspired conserva- 
‘tives, as men pioneer with strong heart 
he unbeaten highways of truth which 
iberals seek and as they weld this fervor 
ind discipline into the harmony of Christ- 
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like leadership.” And Professor Cole 
might have added—“as they toil together 
in unity upon the task of regenerating 
the world.” 

Such a valuable study was long over- 
due, even though the author may be too 
optimistic as-to the organizational demise 
of Fundamentalism. 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


Ten Years of World 


Cooperation 
By the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, $3.50 


AS THE FOREWORD by Sir Eric 

Drummond, General Secretary of 
the League of Nations, points out, this 
comprehensive statement is “simply a 
record,’ which may be useful to the 
student and the historian. As General 
Smuts at Oxford, in 1929, said: “We 
are witnessing one of the great miracles 
of history. The League may be 
a difficult scheme to work, but the sig- 
nificant thing is that the Powers have 
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pledged themselves to work it, that they 
have agreed to renounce their free choice 
of action and bound themselves to what 
amounts in effect to a consultative parlia- 
ment of the world. THe great 
choice is made, the great renunciation is 
over, and mankind has, as it were, at 
one bound and in the short space of ten 
years, jumped from the old order to the 
new, across a gulf which may yet prove 
to be the greatest break or divide in hu- 
man history.” 

The introduction describes the forma- 
tion and organic structure of the League. 
Fourteen chapters follow dealing with its 
activities. 

“The main purpose of the League .. . 
is to prevent war from breaking out 
again.” The first chapter accordingly 
presents the provisions of the League for 
doing this work and the record of its 
activities as it has striven to maintain 
peace by securing the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 


The second chapter, on Disarmament, 
begins with the declaration that “the 


touchstone of the more general work of 


THE IDEA OF 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


New MACMILLAN Relisious Books 
which you will find helpfal and stimulating 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB JULY SELECTION 


THE GROWTH OF 


The reawakening of interest.in the grounds for belief in God, as the central problem 
for religion in a generation confronted by pronounced tendencies toward ‘‘secularism” 


GOD 


and “humanism,” gives a timely significance to this new book by Dean Mathews. 
His approach to the question is historical and he presents in a vital way the concep- 
tions of God at various periods of human history, with emphasis on the modern 
approach. The whole work is highly illuminating. $2.50 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS, by Dean Mathews, was also 
a first choice of the Religious Book Club when it was published. “A book which 
deals with the basic doctrine of our Lord’s death and its meaning is never to be 


ignored. —Missionary Review. $2.00 


THE CHRIST OF THE CLASSROOM 


By NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


A new and unique teacher-training text, in which the author approaches the problem 
of vitalizing Christian education from an unusual angle. Dean Richardson first sets 
forth the procedures of Christ’s teaching ministry and then outlines an effective 
method of continuing His teaching experience. through a class room method which 
has Christ as its focal point. The book fuses into one comprehensive study the 
curriculum, method, teaching objective, school and pupils. Get a copy today and 
through it find a new and effective technique of promoting evangelical Christianity. 

$1.75 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE 


By WILLIAM TEMPLE 


Ministers and laymen alike will find an abundance of stimulating ideas in these 
eight addresses by the Archbishop of York, who is outstanding among leaders of the 
Christian Church today, not only for the incisive quality of his mind, but for the 
persuasiveness with which he directs those which will attend to essential spiritual 
matters. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 
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organizing peace is success in disarma- 
ment.” (Italics ours.) The successive 
efforts made, discussions developed and 
steps taken in the program to secure 
general agreements for disarmament are 
narrated in detail. This chapter is par- 
ticularly appropriate for the present 
situation as the world approaches the 
General Disarmament Conference next 
February, which Conference is in fact 
the culmination of all the activities of 
the League in this matter for the past 
decade. A careful reading of the record 
discloses the enormous and intrinsic diffi- 
culties that have been met and the really 
large results by way of preparation that 
have already been secured. The effect 
on the writer of reading this record has 
been to remove his tendency to criticize 
and condemn the League for having ac- 
complished so little in the matter of dis- 
armament and to make him distinctly 
optimistic of the future. 


Limitations of space forbid more than 
a mention of the remaining chapters on 
International Justice and the World 
Court, Financial and Economic Coopera- 
tion, Health, Humanitarian Cooperation, 
Mandates, Minorities, The Saar Terri- 
tory and Danzig, and The Financial Ad- 
ministration of the League. 


The closing chapter, on “The League 
and Public Opinion,” gives an illuminat- 
ing picture of the way in which the 
League and the people of the world are 
influencing each other. 

The annotated bibliography of the 
principal works gives even the amateur 
an added sense of the world’s interest in 
the great adventure of the world’s first 
continuing “consultative parliament.” The 
volume is so invaluable and informing 
that it should find a place in every li- 
brary which seeks to provide for its 
readers a true picture of the world’s do- 
ings and progress. 


Sipngey L. Guticx. 


Prohibition and Common 
Sense 


By Eart L. Doucuiass 


The Alcohol Information Committee, 
150 Fifth Avenie, New York 


NEW GENERATION has come 

to maturity since the advent of pro- 
hibition—a generation which has had no 
experience with the saloon and has been 
fed upon anti-prohibition propaganda. 
They have been told again and again that 
bootlegging, racketeering, lawlessness, 
drunkenness, political corruption, sex 
offenses, tax evasion, unemployment, gov- 
ernmental déficits, and most of the other 
maladies from which society suffers, 
were “caused by prohibition”; that pro- 
hibition was “put over” by a small 
minority of the population while the real 
manhood of the country was in Europe 
making the world “safe for democracy”; 
that prohibition is an example of sump- 
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tuary legislation, an invasion of “per- 
sonal liberty,” and impossible of enforce- 
ment; that the law ought therefore to 
be repealed, etc., etc. 

In “Prohibition and Common Sense” 
the author presents first the “Philosophy 
of Prohibition” based upon three truths: 
1. Alcohol is an acquired appetite. 2. 
The way to control anything is to con- 
trol it at the source. 3: You cannot trust 
people who make a business of pandering 
to human weakness. Here are three 
principles which are too often ignored 
but lie at the heart of the liquor prob- 
lem. 

The author answers effectively the 
argument of those who keep declaiming 
that prohibition was “slipped over.” He 
gives the scientific facts concerning the 
nature of alcohol and its effects upon the 
human system. He tells a vivid story 
of the old day of the saloon and warns 
of the danger of its return. He dis- 
cusses the attempts at control in other 
countries and calls attention to the menace 
of alcohol in a machine age. He shows 
up the commercial aspects of the liquor 
traffic and backs up his argument with 
an array of statistics. He sees in prohi- 
bition a distinctively American method 
of dealing with an age-old problem and 
appeals to civic pride and patriotism to 
stand behind the law. He challenges 
those who oppose the law to offer a bet- 
ter method of control, and outlines a 
program for the future. 
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The book is moderate in tone, con- 
vinced and convincing, readable, authen- 
tic and authoritative. It may well serve 
as a basis for study by adult groups, as — 
well as a tonic for individuals whose 
faith in prohibition has begun to waver 
under the impact of propaganda. 


B. S. WINCHESTER. 


The Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


Edited by Pror. Cayus FasBRicius 


Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin (also — 
Methodist Book Concern, New York). — 
720 pages. Half-calf. 


HIS IS THE FIRST completed 

volume of Corpus Confessionum 
whose twenty-four divisions will give the 
organization, standards, confessions, cate- - 
chisms, forms of worship and related 
material of all the Christian denomina- 
tions, including in each case an historical 
sketch, world statistics and voluminous ~ 
bibliographies. That the material is up 
to date is indicated by the fact that this — 
volume includes a recent Episcopal ad- 
dress and a foreword by Bishop John L. | 
Nuelsen of Zurich. 


The volumes are prepared and delivy- 
ered to subscribers as fast as they ap- . 
pear, in sections of eighty pages at seven ~ 


LEWIS 


CALVARY 


By the Author of This Believing World 


This is an account of the development of Christianity 
from the Crucifixion to the present day. All the significant 
incidents are set down, all the influential figures de- 
lineated, and all the social and economic movements 
analyzed — the whole woven into a swiftly moving, 
dramatic narrative. You will find no more curious 
chapter in all history than the origin and growth of the 


Christian church. 


At all bookstores now $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY —— NEW YORK 
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New Book 
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A Timely Book Certain to Have Nation-wide Discussion 


jl 


ANSWERS THESE AND 
MANY OTHER SIGNIFI- 
CANT QUESTIONS 


To what extent does Pa- 
pal Power control Ameri- 
can life? 


Will Catholic domination 
of our large cities con- 
tinue? 


Is birth control widely 


| practiced among Catho- 
o. . lics? 

Is the Papal Delegate an 
aN Unofficial Ambassador? 
h\ Are the Negro people be- 

ing converted to Rome? 
Do Catholic converts 
from other churches out- 


By JOHN F. MOORE number the losses? 


Here is the story of the progress and present state of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States; an appraisement of its gains 
and losses and an answer to the question as to the likelihood of this 
country becoming Roman Catholic in numerical preponderance, 
influence and culture. The author is a former national Y. M. C. A. 
secretary and welfare worker. 


Are Catholic census fig- 
ures correct? 


Can mixed marriages be 
tolerated? 


Can a celibate clergy en- 


“A superb piece of work. The most informative book on Roman Catholicism in aire? 


this country that I have seen.”—Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Price $2.00 


RECENT IMPORTANT HARPER BOOKS 


LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


A Psychological Approach 
to Theology 


Poet, theologian, hymn-writer, mystic. All these and more was New- By 
man. Would you really know the genius that inspired his creative WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 
| life? Then read this book. “Dr. Atkins’ book is a healthy swing Athen of : 


away from the psychoanalytical biography. It is sound, it approxi- 
mates the man and gives a clear picture of Newman’s development.” 
—Harry Hansen in the New York World-Telegram. $2.50 


Theism and the Modern Mood 


The last generation witnessed the de- 
velopment of the social gospel through 


MORALS OF TOMORROW 


By Ralph W. Sockman 


“The book of the year.”—Christian Century. “The most challenging 
and helpful book on this whole problem of morals from the Christian 
point of view that has appeared in recent years.”—Presbyterian Ad- 
vance, “Brilliantly alive.”"—Religious Book Club Bulletin. “Easily 
takes a significant place among the leading religious volumes of the 
last decade.”’—Church Management. $2.50 


THE NAMELESS LONGING 
By Hubert L. Simpson 


“The finest artist in the British pulpit."—J. Fort Newton. “Twenty- 
four sermons marked by rare insight and keen analysis.”—Christian 
Advocate. $2.00 


Send for Descriptive Catalog of New Harper Religious Books. 


which a sociological approach to relig- 
ion was made. The generation preced- 
ing gave to the world a literary inter- 
pretation of the gospel; the higher 
criticism of the Bible was of greatest 
interest. Now, in this present genera- 
tion, the relation of psychology to 
religion is attracting widespread con- 
sideration. Dr. Horton’s book is the 
first to interpret psychology for theol- 
ogy. Its importance was immediately 
recognized by the Religious Book Club, 
who selected it as their choice for 
June. Everywhere this book is being 
hailed as one of the most significant 
books of our time. $2.50 
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marks ($1.75) for each section, and it is 
estimated that they will be completed in 
ten years. 

The texts are in the original languages 
(in this volume English) to which a Ger- 
man translation is added. The printing 
and binding represent the best of Ger- 
man skill. 

In this monumental enterprise Profes- 
sor Fabricius, of the University of Ber- 
lin, has had the collaboration of Principal 
Alfred E. Garvie of London, the Bishop 
of Gloucester Arthur C. Headlam, Dr. 
Adolf Keller of Geneva, ‘Dr. Charles S. 
Macfarland, General Secretary Emeritus 
of the Federal Council, and until his re- 
cent death, Dr. Nathan Soderblom, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala. 

These volumes will save much time and 
labor and greatly facilitate the work of 
students of both denominational history 
and what might be termed comparative 
denominationalism in the interest of 
Christian unity and might well be placed 
in every working library. As a reference 
encyclopedia they will have permanent 
value. Informational material regarding 
the series may be obtained from the office 
of the FEDERAL CouNcIL BULLETIN. 


On Current World Problems 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 
Court. By Professor Philip C. Jessup, 
with a Foreword by Elihu Root. World 
Peace Foundation. $2.00. 


THe Wortp Court, 1922-1929. By Pro- 
fessor Manley ©. ‘Hudson. World 
Peace Foundation. $1.75. 


These volumes provide the careful stu- 
dent with full information and the needed 
documents on one of the important issues 
to come before Congress and the nation 
during the coming winter. 


THe Lracue CoMMITTEES AND WoRrRLD 
Orper. By H. R. G. Greaves. Oxford 
University Press. $5.00. 


A scientific treatise on those technical 
organizations of the League of Nations 
which, to the author, seem even more 
important than the Assembly and the 
Council of the League in removing the 
menace of war. “The real move toward 
peace and disarmament is the building of 
a legal and technical or political struc- 
ture. The League’s best work in this di- 
rection has been technical and administra- 
tive.” 


THE Soviet PLANNED Economic ORDER. 
By William Henry Chamberlin. World 
Peace Foundation. Student’s Edition, 
75 cents. 


A relatively brief and lucid account of 
the undertaking in which “the race 
between the ‘capitalist’ and ‘socialist’ eco- 
nomic systems has begun.” Every in- 
telligent American should seek to famil- 
jarize himself with the issues and gain 
Some ideas regarding’ their nature and 
probable outcome. 
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THE PRESENT DAY 

SUMMONS TO THE 
WORLD MISSION 

OF CHRISTIANITY 


By John 
R. Mott 


] 


A Great Leader 
A Great Theme 
A Great Book 


Dr. Mott has again punctuated missionary effort with an 
epochal book as he did 20 years ago when he wrote “The 
Decisive Hour. . .” He sounds a mighty summons to 
forward movement. With the vision and conviction of a 
prophet he surveys the field, considers obstacles and proposes 
a plan of advance. 


No one vitally concerned with the religious need of the world — 
in these days of strident nationalism will want to miss this 
book. It awakens you to the heroic implications of the 
Gospel. Startling it is to consider that the World Mission 
of the Christian Faith may fail if we turn a deaf ear to these 
momentous summons.. Prices, .,....0s ens eer eee $2.50 


Cole Lectures, 
Vanderbilt 1931. 


Remember 
the title. 


PRINCES 
OF THE MODERN PULPIT IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Jeffs, well-known English religious journalist, studies the By Ernest 
great preachers of a generation in Great Britain. Of particular H. Jeffs 
interest to American readers are the chapters on Joseph . 
Parker, Alexander Maclaren, John Henry Jowett, Alexander 
White, George H. Morrison, G. Campbell Morgan, G. A. Stud- 
dert Kennedy, Dean Inge, W. E. Orchard, and “Dick” 
Sheppard. 


These men appear as living forces in their day and place. 
The book discloses the almost revolutionary change which has 
taken place in preaching during the last three decades. 
EAS GEM Gy ctese-sss. c.e Fin 0/4ls\s, cuscasd 4 + os ae oe ee ee a $2.25 


THE 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS By B. Harvie Branscomb, 


This book presents the Jesus of history; his method and M. A. (Oxon) Ph.D. 
theme as a teacher, and the practical content of his teaching. Professor of New 
Busy ministers will enjoy reading ““The Teachings of Jesus” to Testament, Duke 
polish and freshen their appreciation of the Master’s dauntless Universty. — 
originality. Anybody earnestly seeking light on knotty prob- 
lems of personal conduct and spiritual growth can enjoy and 
profit by reading this book. Notes and references appear at 
the bottom of the page. Topics for Discussion and Review 
and a complete bibliography for Supplementary Reading follow 
each chapter. At the end of the book is a General Index 

and an Index of Scripture Passages. A perfect text book for, 
college and individual use, but in no sense didactic; instead 

the style is clear, flowing and fascinating. 


Crown Octavo;, 384 pages: Pricey--5-s4s5 ee eee $2.50 


OTHER 
IMPORTANT COKESBURY GOOD BOOKS 


SERMON HEARTS STUDIES IN POWER 
Prepared by William H. Leach By Henry M. Edmonds ot 


150 outlines of Great Sermons by Twelve fascinating chapters which deal 
Wesley, Newman, Brooks, Beecher, with the genius of power in the lives 
Jefferson, and Giemsa: of many of the great characters of 


history. Good reading, and an excel- 
ful, inspiringy ePrice...) --- $2.00 lent source of illustrations. Price $1.75 —. 
RECREATIONAL THINGS 
MATERIALS and METHODS MOST SURELY BELIEVED 


By E. O. Harbin 


Out of wide experience and careful re- 
search, America’s most widely known 
church game master presents materi- 

als, methods, and programs attractive 
to young people and in keeping with 
the ideals of the Church, Every pas- 
tor can read this book with profit. 
Price: ..... eee eee. $2.00 


By Clarence Macartney 


Twelve studies in the abiding val- 
ues of the Apostles’ Creed. These 
sermons are vigorous and com- 
pelling, enlightening and illustra- 
tive of the strong convictions of 
the) author, CEricess..eenee $1.50 


You are invited to write the publishers for complete attractive 
catalog of new Fall Books. .See Cokesbury Good Books at your 
: Bookstore, or order direct. 


COKESBURY 
poors PRESS 
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FOUNDATION BOOKS 


A Study of the Church in the Four Provinces 


i ST. PAUL’S MISSIONARY METHODS 
By Roland Allen 


This book created a discussion in England and among 

foreign missionaries that could almost be called a 

furor. ‘*A clear and able statement of the first prin- 
| ciples of missionary work embodied in the New Testa- 
h ment.’’—The Commonweatth. 


Price $2.50 


MYSTICISM IN CHRISTIANITY 
By W. K. Fleming 


‘*Chooses a via media between Harnack and Miss 
Underhill—that is to say, he neither identifies Mystic- 
ism with the Catholic type of piety, nor finds in the 
New Testament, illustrations of the elaborately graded 
Mysticism of Mediaeval times.’’ 


—Journal of Theological Studies, Oxford 


‘*A sound and scholarly history of Mysticism.’’ 
—London Standard. 


Price $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS 
By W. St. Clair Tisdall 


‘‘Of keen interest and great importance and it may 
be relied on.’?’—Eapository Times. 


¢ 


‘A wide survey of the religions of the world, written 
by a real expert and great linguist.’’—Church Times. 


Price $2.50 


MARRIAGE IN CHURCH AND STATE 
‘By T. A. Lacey, Canon of Worcester . 


| Treats the subject from the earliest Christian times 
A to the present. 


‘CA learned and stimulating book on the gravest of 
| moral questions.’’—Church Times. 


Price $3.00 


Forged in the Fires of Hyde Park, London 


COMMON OBJECTIONS TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


By C. L. Drawbridge 


With a Survey of the Leaders and the Literature in 
the Conflict between Christianity and Its Opponents. 


By Prof. Edwin Lewis 


““We have here a book by a man who has replied 
courageously, reverently and convincingly to prac- 
tically every difficulty men have ever thought of in 
connection with belief.’? ‘‘These questioners repre- 
sent the advocates of Behaviorism in psychology, 
Empiricism in ethics, Humanism in religion, Natural- 
ism in philosophy. Illuminating discussions are 
made on Materialism, Secularism, Atheism, Agnosti- 
cism and on almost every conceivable angle of our 
present conflict.’’ 
Price $2.50 


THE RULE OF FAITH AND HOPE 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


By Robert L. Ottley 


‘Tt is a refreshing exposition of Christianity as the 
religion of the better hope, the religion of wonder, of 
glory, of joy—as not primarily a creed or philosophy, 
but a life.’’—The Commonwealth. 


Price $2.50 


THE NEW HANDBOOK OF THE 
CHURCHES 


Edited by Charles Stelzle 


An almost indispensable reference book for pastors, 
college presidents, editors and social workers. 
Selected as one of the best reference books for small 
public libraries. 

Contains nineteen articles by religious leaders on the 
progress of the church. 

Has directories of all denominations; of all National 
and International ecclesiastical, educational and so- 
cial service agencies; of the chaplains in the army 
and namy. 

Gives religious statistics. 


Price $2.50 
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129 Park Row, New York City 
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THE FOREST HOSPITAL AT LAMBARENE 


MISSIONS 


ALBERT At thirty, Albert Schweitzer was Doctor of Theology, Doctor of Philosophy, | the thrilling story of a 
SCHWEITZER and a world-renowned organist. Then he forsook art and letters and for } goctor in Africa. ! 
eight years studied to be a Doctor of Medicine. His degree obtained, he went ‘ 
to Africa, built a hospital, and became “Our Doctor” to the natives. This is (Itustrated) $2 i 
his delightfully informal story of his medical work at Lambarene. 
ENRICA von JESSE AND MARIA FICTION 
HANDEL- A colorful, intensely dramatic narrative of religious conflict between two epic pris of eae 
MAZZETT] | figures, a Lutheran nobleman, and a Catholic woman of the people. The au- $9.50 
thor is Germany’s foremost woman novelist. 

. WE NEED RELIGION | 
ERNEST FREMONT FACTS ; 
TITTLE Fearlessly, Dr. Tittle faces some real problems of religion in our time. He | about religion in 1931, 

offers no easy solutions, no pious nostrums. He stoutly contends that modern $1.50 
man needs religion, and points to the religion that modern man needs. 
BEORGIA JOHN CALVIN: THE MAN AND His ETHICS BIOGRAPHY 
A vivid portrait of the man, and a fresh interpretation of his influence. Much | and a study of a theo} 
HARKNESS attention is paid to Calvin’s views on religious persecution, domestic rela- | '°9'9"'s influence. 
tions, economics, and politics. (illustrated) $3 
Tee OVERSTATEMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT | Too 
DOUGLAS An accurate key to the Oriental figures of speech used by Jesus and the | ‘oF Bible students. 
writers of the New Testament. $1.75 
PIETY AGAINST MORALS: THE PASSING OF THE | 1sTopy 
POSERH NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY of a religious idea i 
HAROUTUNIAN } America. : 
A fresh evaluation, in terms of modern philosophy and religion, of the strug- $3 
gle between Calvinistic orthodoxy and liberal humanitarianism. 
ST. PAUL 
sae THE MYSTICISM OF U A STUDY 
The great theologian-philosopher-musician-doctor has spent thirty years on | of themind ofan apostl 
SCHWEITZER this work. In it he proves that Paul’s mysticism was essentially Jewish and $3 
that Paul brought no Greek conceptions into Christianity. 
pee JESUS AND THE GOSPEL OF LOVE THEOLOGY 
RAVEN The best defense of Christianity, thinks Canon Raven, is a clearer interpre- | An interpretation of tl 
tation. This book is his interpretation of the religion of Jesus as a “way of | Christian faith. 
life” and as an intellectual system. 13503 
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